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For the Companion. | 


THE NEGRO’S RING. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 

Now I hope—but, as I remember the ways of 
girls and boys, Lam not at all sure—that you will 
find this story more attractive because it is in all 
essential particulars absolutely true. 

It is of acurious thing that happened to an 
old gentleman—Parson Adams—who taught the 
little children in Vailstown their A, B, C’s in his 
dining-room, and made them ready to go to the 
big wooden academy, established at the top of 
the street, by two young fellows from college. 

Now every term the number of the parson’s 
scholars grew fewer. Not that the people in 
Jailstown had not the profoundest respect for 
theold man. No. When he was a young man 
he had gone out as a missionary to Brazil, with 
his wife, and labored there for his Master until 
he came home, old and broken down. And 
Vailstown was a little vain of having a citizen 
who could talk, as an every-day matter, of the 
Amazon and coffee-fazendas. Whenever a 
stranger was in the village, Parson Adams was 
sure to be asked out to tea with him. 

But teaching the children was another thing. 
The old man was one of the most godly and un- 
worldly of men,—that everybody acknowledged, 
—but the youngsters did as they pleased with 
him. He was ready any day to lay down the 
primers or slates, and tell them hunting or snake 
stories by the hour. Besides, the academy was 
s0 magnificently Greek, as to porties, and its 
young “Pernapals”’ so full to overflowing of all 
dassical knowledge, that the town felt a pride in 
supporting it, and every mother who sent her 
little Bob or Betty to it, had a vague conviction 
that she thus became allied, somehow, to Homer 
and Thucydides, 

The old parson, too, was subject to the inflam- 
matory rheumatism, and as the squire’s wile 
said to Mrs. Potts, “Of course the poor man was 
not exactly to blame; but for a teacher to sit 
with one leg bandaged with red flannel was not 
calculated to imbue his scholars with that—that 
veneration for learning which—if there be one 
thing, Mrs. Potts, which I desire for my Joe, it 
is veneration for learning,—and the parson has 
been swathed in red flannel now for three 
weeks,” 

Joe, therefore, with Mrs. Potts’ Bill, were sent | 
tothe academy at the first day of the next quar- 
ter, 

The old parson, who had doffed his red flan- 
nel, and gone back to ordinary trousers, sat all 
the morning waiting for scholars. When noon 
came, Mrs. Adams and Dolly—they had but one 
child, Dolly—had to ring the dinner-bell two or 
three times before the parson came hobbling out, 
laughing and rubbing his hands as usual. 

“Well, mother, I hope we have something 
good. I’m fairly ravenous, I can tell you. Hil- 
lo! Potatoes and milk. No tea, Dolly?” 

“The tea’s all gone, father.” 

“And what about meat? Why, it’s more than 
two weeks since we had meat. Not that J want 
it, I'm better without it. But you’re a strong, 
stewing girl, Dolly, and mother, here, begins to 
look pale and peaked.” 

“Tt couldn’t be managed, father, that’s a fact,” 
sid Dolly, laughing. She was like her father, 
and could extract a laugh out of the very poor- 
‘st materials for a joke. “The last chicken is 
Killed, and it took every penny of the tuition 
toney from last term to pay the bills. But we 
shall have plenty now. There were a good many 
children to-day?” 

The old gentleman’s face grew red, and he fin- 
sted his baked potatoes nervously. 





“Ty . ? 
There were just—two, Dolly.’ 
There was a blank silence. 


‘Tam sure,” said old Mrs. Adams’ gentle | zil, as you know, after thirty years’ work there, | 
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THE NEGRO’S RING. 


and her father turned the whole matter into a 
very good joke. 

But a week later she came to him with a letter 
in her hand, 

“Father, I’m going to leave you. I wrote to 
Mrs. Sands, in Brooklyn, to know if she still 
uceded a governess, »d she is willing to take 
me.” 

“Dolly, my dear,” stretching out his hand to 
her, as though he were suddenly blind, “I—why, 
you can’t go!”’—suddenly—“You’re nothing but 
a child!” 

“No, I'm a woman—seventeen! And I must, 
father! In a little while—we’ll—we’ll starve, 
sir, to state the case plainly.” 

But the old parson found no place for a laugh, 
now. He went out and wandered about, look- 
ing more shrunken and older each day. 

“Dolly,’’ said her mother, “your father will 
die without you.” 

Dolly winked the tears from her eyes reso- 
lutely. 

“We shall all die together if I stay.” 

“Don’t joke about it, my child.” 

“T do not feel like joking, mother.” 

“If he or I are sick next winter, who will take 
care of us?” 

“T have thought of all that. But this is sum- | 
mer, and God will provide for us for the win- 
ter.” 

Dolly laid her hand over her breast, and looked 
straight out of the window. 

When her mother said, with a sob, “I thought | 
Icould have kept you with me, Dolly,’ she did 
not dare to look at her, as she knew she would | 
ery out with the pain tugging at her heart. 

She started to Brooklyn the next Saturday. | 
Nothing happened worth noting, except that she | 
heard, for the first time, a strange story. Her} 
father always wore a common-looking ring of | 
plain gold, with a black or brownish stone. He | 
put it on Dolly’s finger the night before she went 
away, saying,— 

“It is a lucky stone, my dear.” 

“Who gave it to you, father?” 

“A negrol used to know. It is of no value. 
I had it set myself, and there is but little gold, 
as you see.” 

When he had gone out Mrs. Adams said,— 

“T believe your father is superstitious about 
that ring, and wants to give you the good for- 
tune that goes with it.” 

“Who was the negro, mother?” | 

“Yes, I will tell you. I should like you to hear | 


the story. Your father’s health failed in Bra-| 




















your father could obtain a position as librarian | 
in a large public library in Philadelphia. But | 
the post must be filled by that time; to delay | 
was to lose it. The salary was large. It seemed | 
as if comfort and happiness were provided for 
us for the rest of our lives. We had some dear 
friends in Philadelphia, too, and we remembered 
some cosey old houses in the suburbs,—German- 
town and Camden,—in one of which we planned 
we would live. 

“The San Juan was the vessel on which we 
were to sail,—the only one by which we could 
reach the States in time. The evening before 
our day for departure we went out to look at 
Rio de Janciro for the last time. I remember 
looking at the black peaks of the Organ Moun- 
tains against the red sky, and the white sails 
moving softly across the great glittering bay; and 
then at the strange old Spanish houses, half de- | 
cayed, hidden behind palms and brilliant masses 
of scarlet flowers; and the narrow street, with | 
its filthy gutter in the midst; and contrasting it | 
all with prim, neat, home-like Philadelphia, and | 
longing so eagerly to get away. | 

“Your father had left me, for a few minutes, 
seated on a parapet that was built just above the 
bay; but he came hastily back, leading a negro | 
by the hand. Dolly, you can have no idea of 
the misery of that poor creature! He was one of 
the public porters in Rio Janeiro, who carry 
loads, instead of mules. He was covered with | 
sores, half naked, and wholly starved. If you 
had seen him, standing in the midst of the won- 
derful flowers, even the beetles that flew about 
him looking like jewels, you would not have 
blamed your father for what he did.” 

“He did perfectly right. What was it?” 

“There was no place, no hospital or asylum 
there then, you understand, to which he could 
take the man, and he was dying. So—so—he 
brought him to our own house, and took care of 
him until he died.” 

“And gave up the appointment in Philadel- 
phia?” 

“Yes; but what else could he do, Dolly? We 
could not. leave the poor creature to die when 
God had sent him to us. And your father 
thought if he told him of Jesus, even so late as 
it was, he might understand and believe.” 

“And did he?” 

“T don’t know,” —thoughtfully—“T don’t know, 
It was very late, you see. He was very ignorant, 
and had lived among the mountains. And the 
miners at Serra do Frio are a bad class of men, I 
am afraid. 

“When your father would ask him if he be- 





‘lee, “as long as we have potatoes and milk we jand the physicians ordered him home. You | lieved, he would say, ‘I believe in you, senyer,’ 


ought to be thankful.” 


were a fat little girl of ten then. Your Uncle 


“But if we could doubie our thankfulness with | John wrote to us that if we could reach home by 


Achop or chicken!” said Dolly. And then she | a certain day, the 8th of April, I think it was, 


and did not seem to be able to go farther than 
your father’s goodness. It was two weeks be-| 
fore he diced, 2nd then we sailed.” 


“But the stone?” 

“O, the stone! He gave it to your father the 
night he died, saying it was acharmed stone, 
and that a blessing of some spirit went with it. 
The negroes believe in such things.” 

“IT think a blessing of some sort ought to go 
with it,” said Dolly, turning it on her finger, the 
tears in her eyes. 

Somehow the picture of the tropical city had 
cast a glow over the little street of Vailstown, and 
the story made her own sacrifice appear small 
and light. 

Dolly did not meet, at Mrs. Sands, with the 
legitimate fate of governesses in novels. She 
was not treated cruelly,—not even snubbed; nor 
did any handsome son of the family fall in love 
with her. She had a comfortable enough time, 
and was very fond of Mrs. Sands, and the chil- 
dren, especially the baby. 

But the salary which the Sands were able to: 
pay her barely sufficed to keep her father 
and mother on the barest necessaries, with no: 
chance of saving a penny. 

It was in November when the summons she’ 
had dreaded all through the fall came. Her 
father was ill, and she was needed at home. 

She packed her trunk, her heart heavier than 
ever before. What was to be done for the win- 
ter? If she had but a few dollars to take home: 
with her! But she had but little more than 
would pay her fare. 

It was not Dolly’s habit, however, to go weep- 
ing through the day. She went down to the: 
parlor with a cheerful face, 

“Tam ready to goin the morning,” she said 
to Mrs. Sands, “but for an errand to Crosby’s,. 
the jeweller’s. I left my ring there last week. 
The stone was loose in its setting.” 

“T shall go with you there,” said Mrs. Sands. 

She had become very much attached to Dolly,. 
and was more disappointed at her summons’ 
home than she had thought it right tosay. The 
two women walked in silence down the street, 
Dolly’s brain full of wild plans for making 
money. If she should write a book, now, which 
would have a great success, and sell for thon- 
sands of dollars! But she was a stupid girl, and: 
it was not likely that—” 

“Dolly, Mr. Crosby is speaking to you.” 

They were standing in front of the glass count-- 
er, and the jeweller was turning the ring over 


| with a singular tenderness of touch. 


“T beg your pardon,” said Dolly. 

“I suppose you knew, Miss Adams, what is 
the value of your ring?” 

“Tt has no value, my father told me, but asa 
souvenir.” 

“IT must beg your pardon, then. The stone is 
a black diamond, from the Brazilian mines, I in- 
fer, and exceedingly rare.”” 

“About how much,” said Mrs. Sands, seeing 
that Dolly was speechless,—‘“‘about how much is 


| it worth 2” 


“If the young lady is inclined to part with it I 
will give her three thousand dollars. But I think 
it only fair to tell you that she could obtain a 
much higher sum froma New York dealer. I 
have a different class of customers from theirs.” 

Dolly was almost stunned with the shock. 
There is no use of lingering on the story. The 
next day Mr. Sands took the stone and sold it to 
Ball & Black for seven thousand dollars. So 
Dolly went home with some money in her pock- 
et, after all. 

They are living now in one of the cosey old 
houses in Germantown, just as her mother had 
planned long ago. The old parson loiters out, 
part of every day, in one of the great libraries, 
thankful that he has not the care of them, and 
then goes home to dinner, frequently taking some 
old crony with him. And there is no brighter or 
rosier face than Dolly’s to-day, in the old Qua- 
ker city. 
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Somewuat Excitep.—Our readers may have’ 
heard of the woman who was so excited by a fire 


‘in the house that she threw the lool:ing-glass out 
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of the window, and carried the feather-bed down 
stairs. As there is no Gill without a Jack, we 
give the fgllowing illustration of what a man can 
do under similar excitement: 

“An excited Waterbury workman caught up a 
pail of water to extinguish a fire in a factory, the 
other day; but, perceiving that the water was 
hot, he emptied it, filled the pail with cold water, 
and put out the fire.”’ 

eo 
For the Companion. 
TED’S 

Teddy Watson a brawny Yorkshireman, 
with a strong will to work. And well was it for 
him, for his choice lay between hard work and 
starvation. He was a handsome fellow, with 
great brown eyes and red and he was 
skilled both as a fiddler and a dancer; so he was 


TRICK. 


wis 


cheeks; 


a creat favorite among girls of his own class. 


fed was only a farm servant, and his wages | 


were small, 
looked about very earefully before choosing a 


wife, lest he might take one who would make 


“the dear old sonl’* unhappy; and happy he 
declared she should be, whether he was ever mar- 
ried or not, 

By-and-by, 2 rosy girl came as dairy-maid to 
the next great farm, and he read the story of a 
good and loving hesrt in her eyes, and very soon 
he told her so. 

setty was not looking for any great match, so 
she promised to be Teddy's wife, and to make his 
mother “the happiest old body in all England.” 

Teddy bought her a gold ring, a showy comb, 
and “a length o’? brown ribbon for her hair;’ 


and then he was happier than the earl in the | 


eastle near by, and said he 
even though she was called ‘My lady.’ ” 

Now it chanced that Teddy's master, who was 
arich farmer, hada son about Teddy's age. He 
was a loose-limbed, lazy fellow, with drooping 
shouiders and lagging e: 
at the tavern than 


‘it, and spent more time 


at his work. He was cross 


and insolent to his parents, and overbearing to | 


the farm servants, 

After Teddy had settled his love-affairs and 
set the wedding-day, Master Bob got sight of the 
rosy Betty at a merrymaking on Hallowe'en; and 
for the first time in his if 
heart he ever had, 


life, he lest his heart 


and again, and once, under cover of the game 
they were playing, kissed her with more energy 
than he ever did any thing before. 
natured Teddy, only laughed in his 
happiness, and pitied “the poor fool that hadn't 
his good luck.’ 
Master Bob, he 


went home full of gay visions for the future, 


} 
however 


farmer-men ealled him, 
Ile 


into his counsel, as 


is t 


took his father and mother 
was right, and told them if 
Settyv at onee, he would 


the nd 


he conld but marry 
tavern and 


to work like a 


forsake the 


races, 2 put himself true 
farmer. 

“Well, lad, there’s naugl 
old a t] 


stream, and gi 


t to hinder,” 
the 


ve thee a home, a 


man. new house by the 
cow, ten sheep, 
and a score o’ fowls, and make 


a few hunder pounds. 
“And Til 


be a mother te the maid,’ 


store thy nse with comforts, and 
said the farmer's wife. 
“She'll look on thee as a tine bargain for a serv- 
ing-mirid,”” 

“Well, but ['m not just quite sure o’ getting 
said Master 1 ‘ 


betrothed herself to 


her,” hb “She's 


} just gone and 
I But 


that was afore she saw me; and he east a glance 


| Watson—the boor, 


at the mirror to reassure himself that she would 


rwards, 


not have 
“Fret 


because she saw no | 


done so afte 


“That 


afore her! 


evied the proud father, was 
Do 
. penniless lad 


tter luek 


} 
rough 
rougn 


you think she'd look at a 
like Ted, if she could get my son? 

“The 
father. 
havior, 


first step is to rid ourselves o’ Ted, 
Can't you turn him off for some ill-be- 
old) man?” 


Master Bob, enforced by a wink. 


was the sharp. reply 

Che farmer dropped his head on one side, and 
gazed thoughtfully at his son from one corner of 
his cold gray eye, 

Then he shook his head and said, “Nay, nay, 
Everybody knows that Ted is an honest, sober, 
hard-workin’ lad; for ve often told ’em he was 
more dependence to me than any other man on the 
farm. But I've another fine thought, Bobby, for | 
your father will never stand by and see ye op- 
pressed by a mean working lad! We'll buy him 
off. He and his mammy are poorer than the 
crows, and a cow like Daisy would be a fortune 
tothem. On the morrow [ll tell him she shall 
be his, if he’ll promise me to have naught to do 
with the maiden for the next year. By that 
time, ye and this fine Inss will be well settled in| 
the cot by the stream. Ha, ha, ha!” 


“Humph!” cried Bob, scornfully. “Vil not 


As he had a mother to support, he 


“pitied that poor | 
gentleman, with a red-haired and freckled wife, 


'no matter how laughable it may be, is wrong 


He danced with Betty again | f ; 
would touch after his sly leap, Ted dug a hole 


The good- | 


| covered 
| which he fitted a carpet of sod, 


| home and slept soundly. 


said the 
| supper of porridge and herring, and dressed him- 


aman o* thee wi’ | 


of | 


THE 
stoop to buy a wife o’ him! I'd rather steal her | 
from him. Let me alone for keen work!” and | 
Lob tossed his yellow head with the air of a phil- | 
osopher. | 

The first thing Teddy knew of the plot was one 
day when he was near the farm-house where | 
Betty lived, waiting for her to go to the milking, | 
that he might have a word with her. 

He heard voices of unseen persons by the 
kitchen door. 


“Father will give us a cot 0’ onr own, well put 
up for livin’ in, his best cow, Daisy, twenty 
pounds o’ cash, and whatever else ye ask him, 
and’— 

“But, voung man, didn’t I just tell ye, I’m no 
free? that ['m promised, come weal or woe, to 
Teddy Watson‘”’ replied Betty. 

“He's a fool, a thief and a beggar! and if my 
father takes away his work, ye’d starve with 
him!” said Bob. 

“Not with his strong hands,” 
setty. 

“TIell never own a cow himself.” 

“But he’s got a lovin’ mother for me, that’s 
worth a whole herd o’ cows! But it’s milkin’ 


was the reply of | 


YOUTHS 





time, and I must be gone, Master Bob,’ said 
Betty, running off to her work. | 

“I'll come the morrow night and tell ye all | 
they say at home, and I doubt not ye’ll be wise, | 
and not choose a beggar’s lot,’’ said Bob, as he 
left her and sprang over a break in the hedge. 

Ted's first impulse was to rush after him and 
kill him; but he thonght of another plan. He 
met Betty in the milking-yard, gave her a little 
box he had made for her trinkets, and went off 
without speaking Bob’s name. 

The conceited Bob reported at home that “all 
was going on well,” and stated that Betty had 

rreed to meet him the next afternoon at milk- 
ing-time, and settle a plan for giving the slip to 
“Ted, the begegar-lad.”’ 

And now lam going to tell you of an act of 
Teddy that was not worthy of him, and which I 
am sorry to relate, because retaliation of any sort, 


When his old mother was asleep at night, he 
shouldered his hatchet, and spade, and a bundle 
of laths, and set off for Betty’s home. 

He groped his way in the darkness to the break 
in the hedge, over which he had seen his noble 
suitor spring, and over which he knew he meant 
to spring again. There, just at the spot his foot 
From this he con- 
structed a tiny canal, by which it was soon filled 
with water from the brook near by. Then he 
it laths, over 


about the size of a barrel. 


with a lattiee-work of 
Having satistied himself that no real injury 
could come of this plot to his rival, he went 


All the next day Bob walked about the farm, 
ordering the men, with mingled insolence and 
importance, and taunting Ted with his laziness 
and his poverty. But Ted bore it in silence. 
Evening came at last. Ted had finished his 
selfin his Sunday clothes. Then, as was always 
his eustom before leaving the house, he shook 
his mother’s hand warmly, and said, “God bless 
ye, dear heart,’ and made his way to Betty's 
milking-yard, 

The cows were waiting for her, and some of 
wisest of them were looking towards the 
house and lowing, as if to hasten her steps. 

Betty had prepared tea for the farmer and his 
wife in their own little “breakfast-room,”’ and 


had seated the half-score of hungry workmen 
round the table in the long, low kitchen, Then, 
taking a large, well-scoured milk-bucket on each 
arm, she went singing merrily to her work. 
setween the milking-yard and the break in 
the hedge was a long row of Pollard willows, 
which having been eut down, had sprouted 
again, so that they made a dense thicket, that 
hid one spot from the other. 
The labor-loving Teddy had gallantly taken 
land pail from Betty, and seated himself 
before the favorite cow, Queen Ann, and com- 
menced milking. He was about to speak on the 


the stoo 





theme nearest his heart, and to ask Betty to 
hasten the marriage day. He was so happy un- 
der her smiles as she stood beside him, that he 
had forgotten all his vexations, and was startled | 
as much as Betty was when a tremendous crash 
was heard behind the willows, accompanied by | 
howls and shrieks. 

“O,O! Farmer Toff! David! Bet-| 
ty! Betty! [’'mdrowned! Willnone o’ ye come 
to my relief?” 

Betty turned pale and started for the rescue; 
but Teddy laid his hand on her arm, saying, 
“Wait a bit, Betty. Let him soak awhile. 
water’s clean, though cold. 
some the meanness out 
drown.” 


Jeemes! 


The | 
Mayhap it'll draw 
him. He can’t 


o 0’ 


'there had been, our party joined in the laugh, 
{and Joe stooped to look at 
| next lady, and cried out,-— 


| *A hundred and ten. 
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COMPANION. 

“Who is it?’ asked Betty, trembling, as she! 
heard the men rushing out from their supper to | 
learn the cause of the uproar. 

“It’s Master Bob come to steal my wife,” re- | 
plied Teddy, “and I’ve given himalesson. Let’s | 
go and help fish him out!” } 

The farm-men stood in amazement, staring at | 
the strange figure emerging, as they thought, | 
from the bowels of the earth. 

“Who is ye, at all?” asked one of the men. 
“Who but the heir o’ Cromly farm? and isn’t 
this a fine way for yer master to receive his vis- | 
itors?”’ cried Bob, as well as he could through a 
throatful of mud. 

“But how can’ ye here, makin’ holes in our | 
farm?” asked another. “Our master’s friends 
go in afront the house, ‘stead 0° ereepin’ through 
the cow-yard. Here, give us yer hand, lad, and 
we'll help ye up; but jump no more on our land, | 
lest ye carry the farm and us on it into the heart 
o’ the’arth! Whata power o’ a jump that was!” 

When Master Bob got the mud ont of his eyes, 
and caught sight of Ted, and Betty by his side, 
the trick was plain to him. | 

“Ted Watson, ye miserable beggar,” he cried, | 
“step aside from yon maiden, and never speak | 
to her again! Ye duga pit for me, and are fallen 
into it yerself. Ye're out o’ work from this 
hour, and yer old beggar of a mother has no 
place to rest her gray head in this night! Betty 


| is to live at the cot by the stream.” 


“Are ye sure on’t?”’ asked Ted, with a twinkle 
in his eye. 

When Farmer Toff heard the story, he cried,— 

“Fie on ye, Ted! Ye should have overlooked | 
the lad’s insolence in consideration o’ his small | 
brains. Ye should ha’ returned good for evil. | 
D’ye hear? Go, bring yer old mother at once to 
the lea cottage. There’s plenty o’ work here; | 
and Betty, though married, can still do her dairy 
work. Atween ye ye can keep the old mother | 
like a born lady, with nothing to do but to knit 
stockings for my farm men. 

“Ah, Betty, my maid,” he added, “ye'’re a fa- 


| vored child to get a hard-workin’ lad like Ted, | 


in place o’ a lazy, conceited beer-bibber, like yon | 
gassoon! Mind, both o’ ye, after this, to return 
good for evil; and God's blessin’ be with ye.” 

In a month from that time, Betty was mistress | 
of the lea cottage, and Master Bob “had gone a 
journey,’’—perhaps to hunt up a wife instead of 
stealing one. 


—. = 


For the Companion. 
THE POET OF WELLBROOK. 

Every town has its oddity, either a crazy man, 
a simple or an eccentric one. Wellbrook has its | 
Joe Bridge, and is very proud of him. One of 
the first questions asked of a stranger is, “Have 
you seen Joe?” . 

Our time to see him came one evening, when 
for want of any wilder excitement, we went into 
the country store to get weighed, and to buy a 
paper of that faded-out antediluvian candy, 
which city people always buy in country stores 
to throw away. 

Joe sat enthroned on a pork-barrel, industri- 
ously whittling out a hatchet, for which a very 
young man, barefoot and in petticoats, was wait- 
ing. The jolly storekeeper, guessing that a little 
fun would be acceptable, gave us a sly wink, and 
called out,— 

“Joe, will you weigh the ladies while I weigh 
the candy?” | 
Joe took out his pipe, straightened his hat, by 
way of compliment, and replied, “Yes, if you've | 
got weights enongh to do it.”’ | 
The few loungers there thought this a fine hit, 
and laughed merrily, while Joe, who was very | 
near-sighted, stooped over the scales to make | 
sure of the figures, thus drawing his blue cotton | 
pants half-way up to his knees, and exhibiting | 
his bare, brawny legs and his gay carpet-slippers. | 
Then he called out in stentorian tones, as he rose | 
and struck a stage attitnde,— | 





“Ninety pounds fora woman! That's bad! | 
As tall as a spire, and as thin asa shad! | 
That’s what comes of a big teown life! 
Don't take sich a one, boys, for a wife!’ | 


As there were no boys there, and as they would 
have been safe from that young lady's wiles if 


the figures for the 


“There’s a hundred and forty! As plumpas a duck! | 

The folks that own her has pitched into Inck! 

A hundred and forty can’t make her look old. | 

She's worth more’n ten times her weight in fine | 
gold!” 

Again we all laughed, and a quiet little lady 
mounted the scales. 
The very best weight. 
Not as fat as a squab, nor as thin as a gate; | 


| But healthy and hearty, a genooine kind, 


I'll bet my best hat! Now you've all got my mind.” | 
How much farther the muses might have spok- | 

en through Joe, we cannot tell, for a sharp, shrill 

voice now cried out,— | 


| brook without Joe. 
| most careless fellow in the world.” 


} ings, and that “best hat” 


| poetry, and as long’s I stuck 


SSS Pee A 


“Joe! You Joe, I say, why in the name o’ pa. 
ture don’t yon fetch that are molasses along® 
keepin’ me a-waitin’ here like a post half , 
heour!”” 

Then there was a peal of laughter, in whic) 
poor Joe did not join. He caught up his jy 
and ran off, looking as little like a poct ag oye 
ean imagine. 

“Betsy will pull his hair!’ cried one of ; 
men. “I shouid think that fellow mi 
learned better than to dawdle away his t ' 
top of a barrel, after living ten years with her, 

Then, probably for the thousandth time, the 
neighbors discussed Joe’s virtues and his fai 
his pecuniary and matrimonial trials. 
keeper, addressing us politely, said,— 

“If you want Joe to escort you to Lover's Ley 
Mamimoth’s Bed, and like places, you had bett;; 
apply to Betsy for leave to ask him. That wij] 
make it all right. and save the careless fellow 
sharp lecture. Wellbrook would not be Wel. 


The stor. 


Ie’s the best-hearted by: 


‘Fillo!’ cried one of the men; 
now, chopping wood at the minister's pile!’ 
“Yes,” cried another, laughing, 
will have to chop hickory knots hers 


ee 


with! 


“there he is 


It was a bright June morning when we get on: 
onalong tramp for Mammoth’s Bed, with Jo 
for guide, entertainer and burden-vearer, Te 
had honored the oceasion by putting on stock. 
(a bell-crowned bea. 
ver), on which he always bet. The merry party 
ran on, chatting and laughing, while Joe and the 
writer brought up the rear. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he said, in reply to a remark of 
mine, “I am, it is true, a consid’able of a I 
‘Poets is born, and not made,’ the Latin says; 
and I was born, myself. You can’t turna bom 
scholar, and poet, and historian into a workin’ 
man, no more’n you can turn a blood hoss intoa 
donkey. Folks talks, but they needn't tell me, 
for | know from exper’ence. Ef I'd been edi- 
eated and trained for a doctor, or a lawyer, ora 
poet, as I be by natur’, the world would ha’ felt 
me afore this, I bet my best hat! **—a very 


ort, 


| bet, for nobody on earth would have taken it as 


a gift. 
“Well,” I said, “it is a great pity you changed 
your plans, and so cheated the world ont of a 


poet.” 


“La, ma’am, I never changed.” It was fate did 
that. From my cradle I talked in poetry. [erm 
sassed folks in rhyme! I can remember once my 
poor old mother told me to hand her 
the high shelf; and as quick as ef [ was inspired, 
I says, says I,— 


jug off 


‘Ef you want the jug from the highest shelf, 
Climb up and git it your own dear self. 

“Ef my brother had said that, he'd ‘a’ gone up 
higher’n a kite; but she only langhed at me, 
Agin, when the school-ma’am was goin’ to thrash 
me for heavin’ spit-balls,—spit-balls was just as 
fashionable then as they be now,—I struck this 
’ere figure (taking a heroic attitude) and I says, 
says I,— 

‘Don’t you believe Joe Bridge ‘ll stand 
While you're a ferulin’ of his hand! 
I'd rayther run away to sea 

Than such a pesky coward be.’ 

“The boys and girls screamed and clapped 
their hands, and half of ’em got a lickin’, but! 
didn’t. Well, ma’am, I was always jest full 0 
to that, I got along 
brave.”’ 

“Why, then, didn’t you stick to it?” T asked. 

“Q, ‘cause my poor old mammy died when | 
was ‘long *beout fifteen, and I hadn’t nobe dy to 
support me. The teown took hold o’ me, and 
beound me out, and made me work as ef I wasn't 
nothin’ more’n just a common-sense feller! Faet 
is, work always went ag’in my grain, showin’ 
that I warn’t born fur it. A feller always solt 
o’ falls into what he was born for, 
peaceful. But you puta hoss ina yoke, ora 
ox in harness, and you don’t git much work out 
0’ either on ‘em! Well, it’s wuss for the world 
than it is for me. I can stan’ it if the commun 
ty can. They may call me a mule, but they 
can’t make me one, I’ve got the in‘aid assurance 


nd jogs on 


| inside o’ me that I’m a poet, even if I can't make 


a livin’ by my trade. 

“How do you make a living?” I asked. 

This was a home-thrust to the poet. He cleared 
his throat, looked up at the clouds, as if for an 
answer, and replied,— 7 

“Well, one way and ’nother. I split wor d tor 
ministers, and widder women, and other folks 
that can’t ’ford to hire it done. 
the sick folks, and go errands to accomn 
my neighbors in gineral.”’ 

“But that don’t support your 
Bridge?” I said, inquiringly. 

“Well, no, not exactiy, ma‘am, 
be so mean as to take money for obleegin’ folks. 
I work to support my folks.” 


I watch with all 
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An honest blush deepened his sun-browned 
face as he replied, “Well, maybe you'll think 
‘tainta very honorable pertession for a poet born, 
but here it is—1 take in washing.” 

“Why, men don’t wash,” I said, 

“Yes, ma'am, in Chiny they do, and iron, too.” 


“But you're not in China, Mr. Bridge,” I said. | 


“Well, that’s no fault o’ mine. I should ’a’ 
been ef I'd been born there,” replied Joe. “The 
fact is,’ he added, “Betsy and me’s in partner- 
ship in the business. I fetch the water, peound 
the clothes, hang ’em out, and take keer of the 
children,—l’m a splendid nuss,—and she washes 
and irons. You see, 1 haint no heart for work, 
put | ean worry through a day or two takin’ 
care of the babies and peoundin’ clothes,—when 
[have to.” 

Thus Joe enlightened me as to his character 
aud acquirements during our walk; and J felt 
wy woman’s heart aching for poor Betsy, and 
resolved to give her a new Sunday dress. 

When we reached “Mammoth’s Bed,” a great 
hollow in a ledge of rock, which really did look 
as if some monster had wade a mold of himself 
in the moulten rock, Joe explained all the cavi- 
ties in his own peculiar style. 

“This here’s the hole for his head, and that 
His paws laid there, and this 
rough place is where he switched his tail about 


for his back. 


when the rock was melted soft, as these geology | 


men say it was onst, afore any of us was born. 
Maybe,” he added, “you'd like to hear a poem I 
writ to speak here of a Fourth of July, a year 


ago. It was thought consid’able of, and some- | 


body said it ought tv been put in the newspaper, 
—in the newspaper, ma’am! 
‘nother, it wasn’t. If it had, my name would ’a’ 
been immortal by this time, and [ should ’a’ 
been doin’ quite a business in that line,” he said, 
with a sigh. 

“Well,” said, “there is always this comfort 
before us, “if we don’t succeed at one thing, we 
can try another. Jl advise you to go to work on 
the Jand with all your might, and try to get a 
little home for your family.” 

“Ah! he replied, with a mournful shake of 
his head, “that would be a pity after ’ve got 
such a good start in poetry. I believe in the old 
sayin’, ‘A rollin’ stone gathers no moss.’ ” 

“Have you got a start, then’”’ I asked, in sur- 
prise at his confident manner. 

“O, yes, I’ve writ Ine epltaplis a’ready; that’s 
brought in somethin’. 
wrastlin’, Widder Eben Dilks wouldn’t put noth- 
in’ on the subseription-paper, ’cause I didn’t do 
itaworkin’; but she said if Pd write an epitaph 
for Eben’s new tomb-stone, she’d give me a 
bushel o’ meal and ten pound o’ pork. If you’ve 
ota family, ma’am, you'll see that’s no small 
help. Chris Waters give me a dollar for writin’ 
one for his baby, and Unele Jake Lane give me a 





pair o’ cowhide boots for diggin’ his girl’s grave, 
aud writin’ an epitaph for her. I guess there’s 
poets that’s had their names in the newspaper 
that haint got meal, pork and cow-hide boots for 
their verses!” and there was a look of triumph 
I his eye, - 

“Indeed there are,” I said, and added, “Could 
yourepeat one of the epitaphs you have writ- 
ten?” 

“La, bless you, yes; and for that matter, every 
thing else. 1 don’t have to write my poetry out; 


Ikeep every bit on’t here; and he tapped his | 


brown forehead, “This is what 1 writ for Chris’s 
baby: 
‘Death, like a roarin’ lion cam’ 
away our little lamb. 
3 Kk he lost his pretty prey, 
For Johnnie rose to shinin’ day.’ 









“Maybe you’d like to walk in the graveyard 

uday, and read the others on the tombstones. 
They sound so grand on white marble, he said. 

The village people said that, on the whole, Joe 
Was such a good, kind fellow, he deserved all 
they had to do for his family. Of course, his 
“asan unbalanced mind; but we have seen men 
“ith sound sense, who, because they could not 
~ What best pleased them, would do nothing at 


aad, 





+o 


SIGHT OR SMELL. 


Byes ‘iteresting discussion has arisen in the col- 
“uns of the London Times on the question whether 
8 of prey are guided to their food by sight or 





“Mr. Ashton W. Dilke, the Siberian traveller, re- 
Se — in the intensely dry climate of 
er minst lie i, wot to show that the guiding pow- 
sete = the eyes. In the clear atmosphere, al- 

uw moisture, which there prevails, the 
animal decomposition is exceedingly slow ; 





pro ‘ess of 


and he has oh... 
“a has observed that game, when covered over 


¥ bushes, will > ‘ 
rd ae Will remain for a long time untouched by 
—— . j 2 " 
ta oa Prey, while on broad plains, destitute of 
sola 2 : : 
Hon, the vultures will swoop down on an ani- 


wal almos . age 
, wnost before it isdead. Mr. Dilke states also 
the Vultures are 


bird t — 
© appear about the dead creatures; their pres- 


Some way or | 


When I broke my leg, | 


| ence around the prey seems to attract the condors 
and the bearcoots, on the arrival of which the vul- 
tures retire for the time being. Mr. Dilke is the 
first traveller, we believe, who has noticed the ex- 
istence of the largest of flying birds, the condor, in 
ceutral Asia.” 
———_—_—___<.@9—____—__ 


OLD RYE MAKES A SPEECH. 


I was made to be eaten, 
And not to be drank; 
To be threshed in a barn, 
Not soaked in a tank, 


I come as a blessing, 
When put through a mill; 
As a blight and a curse, 
When run through a still. 


Make me up into loaves, 
And your children are fed; 
Lut, if into drink, 
I starve thein instead. 


In bread I’m a servant, 
The eater shall rule; 

In drink I am master, 
The drinker a fool. 


Then remember the warning, 
My strength Ili employ, 
If eaten, to strengthen; 
It drank, to destroy. 
National Temperance Advocate. 





scaling liatiillala icici 
| For the Companion. 
OUR BOAT, AND A NIGHT AT- 
TACK, 
“The river’s higher’n I ever see it afore,” said 

Nat, as he stood on the top of the bluff, and thought- 
| fully gazed over the bottom lands, that were covered 
| with water for wiles in width. “Aw the mischief 
of it is, that when this river once gets up, there’s no 
| tellin’ when it'll go down.” 
} “Is there no ford but this that we can use, Nat?” 
inquired I, 
“Fords aint no use with the water ez high ez 
| that.” 
| Itwasonthe banks of the Rio Grande that we 
| stood, and its usually placid current had become a 
| mountain torrent, rolling on towards the sea like an 
avalanche. The rich bottom lands were overflowed, 
so that the entire space, from bluff to bluff, resem- 
bled a great lake. 

As soon as we fully comprehended the situation of 
affairs, we looked at one another in dismay. We 
were nearly two hundred miles on our way to at- 
tend the great annual fair at San Juan, in Mexico. 
| The fair was to be held in ten days, and the delay of 
| a few days, even, would prevent our reaching it in 
| season to be present at the festivities, 
| ‘“There’s no other way but to give it up,” said the 
doctor, “make the best of the situation, and return 
| to the settlements wiser men.” 
| 1 don’t like to give it up without a trial, at least,” 
‘said I. “Nat, can’t we build a boat, or constructa 
| raft, so as to float our goods and the wagons? The 
animals can easily swim.” 
| “Wal, Judge, I aint much of a genus,” replied 
| Nat. “Ef we hada dozen empty casks I reckon we 
| might do it; but you see we haven’t got ‘em.” 
| “That’s just the trouble,” said the doctor; “we 
| haven’t got any thing to make a boat of, s0 we may 
| as well return, as to wait here for the water to sub- 
side.” 


| 


“Well, boys,” suid I, “I ouce saw a company of 
| trappers, belonging to the old Missouri Fur Compa- 
ny, build what they call a ‘bull boat.’ They crossed 
the Missouri River in it, aud I'll undertake to con- 
struct such a craft for our use, if you'll help do the 
.work and agree to obey orders, which will be better 
than waiting here two weeks for the river to go 
down, or returning home without accomplishing the 
object of our journey.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” roared the doctor, taking a seat 

on the ground; “that’s a good joke.” 

“Well, doctor, what is there to laugh at?” asked I. 

“Why, the idea of your setting up a boat-yard out 
here on the Rio Grande, without so much asa plank, 
It’s absurd.” 

Old Nat looked thoughtfully on, chewed his to- 
bacco furiously, and squirted a stream of saliva | 
| through his frout teeth, without uttering a word | 

either in favor of or against the suggestion, | 
| “certainly can’t do it alone,” said I; “but if you | 
| will all help me, and obey orders, I'll attempt the | 
| 
| 
| 








| 2 
| board, or even a pound of nails! 


job.” 
“Signed, sealed and delivered,” exclaimed the | 
doctor, jumping up from the ground and making a 
| low salaam. “Consider me the slave of the boat. 1 
| listen with anxiety for your Majesty’s first order.”’ 

“Which is this, doctor, that you take one or two 
of the men, and return to the camping place we left 
| this morning. Then, from that copse of willows 
| that I called your attention to, bring me twenty or 

thirty straight sticks, five or six feet in length, and 
as thick as your thumbs; besides all the twigs suit- 
| able for weaving, you can carry.” 

As soon as the doctor and his men had departed, 

Nat and I walked down the bluff, until we came toa 
| grove of small timber. Here we cut three hickory 
| poles, about twelve feet in length, which we carried 
| back tocamp. Taking the larger one, I held the 
| ends in the fire until they were heated, and we were 

able to bend them tothe right shape. I then bent 
; them in position with a lariat, and laid the stick 
on the ground for the keel. 

Upon the doctor’s return I selected fifteen of the 
| willow sticks, laid them in the fire for a few mo- 
| ments, and then bent them into the proper shape for 
' knees. Then I laid the centre of each upon the keel, 





! to which I firmly tied them with cord, holding the 
| ends in position with lariats. 
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Early on the following morning, Nat and myself | 
mounted on horses and rode out on the prairie until | 
we fell in with a herd of Texas cattle. Selecting 
two of the largest, we shot them, and carefully re- 
moved the hides, which we carried back to camp. 
There we spread the skins on the ground, and cut 
them into the right skapes to fit our frame, then | 
sewed the pieces together as well as we could with 
buckskin strings. 
Placing the frame in the centre, we drew the hide | 
up snug around it, securing the skin to the gunwale 
with thongs of raw hide. 

We now had a very fair-looking boat, which we 
turned bottom-upwards in the hot suntodry. The 
next morning [ covered the seams with a mixture of 
tallow and pitch, and in a couple of hours we 
launched our craft. 

It sat upright in the water, as light asa cork, and 
when it was found that it did not leak a drop, all 
hands indulged in a regular jollification. 

The men now went to work with a will, and we 
soon had the wagons unloaded and taken apart, 
ready to be ferried over. Before night, we had suc- 
cessfully crossed to the other side, the teamsters 
having swam on animuls over in safety, and we were } 
encamped in the heavy timber that skirted the bottom 
lands on the Mexican side of the river. 

As we had had a very fatiguing day’s work, we all 
retired early, and were soon in asound sleep, from 
which I was awakened some hours later by a peculiar, 
hollow cry, that I at first thought came from some 
person in distress. Half awake, I sprang into a sit- 
ting position and listened. Not hearing it repeated, 
Llaid down again, and must have instantly dropped 
to sleep, for in a short time I was awakened by old 
Nat's calling to me,— 

“I say, Judge, did you hear that painter yell just 
now?” 

I replied that I did not, though I heard it some 
time before, and mistook it for that of a person in 
distress. 

“Wal, that was a out-and-out painter,” said Nat. 
“DPve heerd ’em often when I’ve been lyin” — 

Just at this moment, a prolonged, wailing yell, 
startlingly distinct, broke the stillness of the night. 
So piercing and plaintive was it that the sound sent 
an involuntary shudder through my frame, which I 
have not forgotten to this day. 

“That critter aint a great ways off!’ exclaimed 
Nat. “Mebbe we'll git a shot at him afore mornin’: 
They’re dreadful nasty critters ter hunt at night, cos 
you can’t see ’em, they lay so close to the limbs!” 

“Did you ever kill one, Nat?’’ L asked. 

“Yes, fouron’em.s The last one I killed wuz down 
on the Sabinal « year ago.” 

As Nat reached this point in his narrative, he was 
interrupted by the animal's cry. This time it was so 
near that we both hastily threw off our blankets and 
grasped our rifles, for it seemed as though he must 
be within a few feet of us. 

While I was putting on my boots, Nat started in 
the direction of the sound. I followed him as soon 
as possible, pausing for a moment to wake the doc- 
tor, who was a heavy sleeper. Jt was so dark 
as I left the camp, that I called to the doctor to bring 
a torch. 

Following the sound of Nat’s footsteps, l had gone 
but a very short distance when I heard a low excla- 
mation, as of pain or surprise, escape from Nat’s 
lips, accompanied by a snarling growl. This was 
followed by a sound like that of two persons rolling 
on the ground in a contest together. 

Listening intently, I heard violent breathing, an- 
gry ejaculations, the crashing of underbrush, and 
saw, a few steps in advance of me, a dark mass roll- 
ing over and over on the ground. What it was I 
could not distinguish in the darkness. Just at the in- 





stant, a reflection from the doctor’s torch, as he came | i 


towards us, gave me a glimpse of an animal’s back. 
Raising my rifle, though hardly pausing to take aim, 


| or reflect upon the consequences, [ fired, and in an 


instant Nat sprang to his feet with a— 

“Wal, that wuz aclose rub! Lreckon it would ’a’ 
been putty nigh up with old Nat ef yer hadn't fired 
when yer did. Yer see the critter lit on ter my 
shoulder, here, and he’s tared it some.” 

The doctor’s torch revealed a sickening sight, in- 
deed, Old Nat’s shoulder and the upper part of his 
right arm were entirely bare of clothing, and the 
flesh literally hung in strips where the creature’s 
huge claws had struck when it sprung upon him. 

We hastily led Nat back to camp, and the doctor 
made as thorough an examination of his wounds as 
possible, which revealed the fact that his left arm 
below the elbow had also been severely injured, the 
marks of the creature’s teeth being plainly visible. 

In ashort time we had the wounds dressed, and old 
Nat.—well, Pll let him tell his own story. 

“I didn’t see the critter when he jumped, but he 
lit on ter my shoulder, and the heft of him knocked 
me flat, and he on top of me. There’s whar he had 
the advantage. 
face, and his jaws open, so I rammed my left arm 
right in between ’em, and back ez fur ez I could git 
it, so that he couldn’t git no purchase on to it. In 
that way, he didn’t git much of a chance ter bite 


afore you shot, and ’twa’n’t a minute too soon, either, 


I tell you. I thought ’twas all up with me; but then, 
I’m all right now, and good for a dozen painters yet. 
He must be a whopper, though, and I’d like to see 
him.” 


I took two of the men and went out to look for the | 


animal. He proved to be very large, measuring from 
the end of his nose to the tip of his tail a trifle over 
nine feé. His weight we estimated to be at least 


Next, taking the two remaining poles, I bent them | two hundred and thirty pounds. 


| around the ends fora gunwale, firmly lashed them 


My shot had been a very lucky one, the bullet 


invariably the first species of | to each knee, and then interwove the structure with , piercing his heart. 
! the twigs, to give it form and strength, 


The Mexicans had a feast on the flesh, which they 


| aoul of a Kirghis chief (su/¢an) named Sabeck. 


I seed his big mouth right over my | 


pronounced delicious. Neither of us cared to taste 
the delivacy, although Nat frequently remarked 
“that painters wuz good, and he rechoued he must 
try it.” 

He didn’t seem to be hungry enough to make the 
attempt, however, although strongly urged to do so. 

He suffered severely from the effect of his wounds, 
and it was weeks before le perfectly recovered the 


use of hisarms. The marhs of the encounter he will 


| carry to his grave. 
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INCIDENTS OF A JOURNEY 
MIDDLE ASIA. 


The Aoul of a Kirghis Sultan. 


IN 


A vtaveller who pays a visit to the Tartars of the 
Asiatic steppes, may get a good idea of the no- 
madic tent life led by the patriarchs of the Bible. 
The Tartars live precisely as did Abraham, Lot— 
before he went to Sodom—and Jacob. 

During my sojourn among the Tartars I visited the 
We 
reached the pastures of the chief three days after 
passing Lake Avar. While yet aday’s ride distant 
from his aoul we began to pass great herds of horses, 
sheep and canwls, all the property of this opulent 
nomad. 








The herdsmen showed some alarm at our approach, 
but the explanation, given in their own language by 
our Kirghis guards sufficed, and messenger after 
messenger spurred off in advance, to carry news of 
our coming. 

Twenty versts (about twelve miles) farther on we 
came in sight of a small lake, along the shores of 
which were many large yourts. 
dence of the great Tartar, 


This was the resi- 


While yet a mile away we were met by a party of 
seven of his men, mounted on fine horses, and richly 
dressed in silk kalats, striped in orange, green and 
red. They wore heavy caps of sable skin, and sa- 
luted us by placing the right hand first on their own 
breasts, then upon the breast of each one of us, say- 
ing “Aman, aman.” 

As we drew near the tents they led the way to one 
of the largest, where a spear was standing, planted 
in the earth, attached to the head of which wasa 
streaming horse tail. Here were gathered a group 
of richly-clad Kirghis, from the midst of which there 
stepped forth a tall old man, who also cried “Aman,” 
and gave us each in turn his hand, to help us to dis- 
mount. 

He then led us into his dwelling, a large yourt, or 
tent, of heavy felt cloth, on a frame-work of strong 
willow rods. Within, the ground was covered with 
thick felt, on which were spread two fine Bokhara 
carpets. Great heaps of voi locks, or heavy blank- 
ets, took the place of chairs. 

The sultan himself was, as I have said, a tall, hale 
old man, with a fresh, intelligent face, black eyes 
and a full, dark beard. He wore a kalat, or robe, of 
deep-purple velvet, tied about the waist with a 
bright red silk shawl, and had on boots of green 
leather, with high red heels. His cap was also of 
sable skin, banded with yellow silk, from which 
hung an owl’s feather, to mark his descent from 
Tamerlane. 

A low table was set, and we were invited—through 
our Cossack interpreter-—to be seated with the sul- 
tan, two on either hand. Tea, very strong, was 
served in small Chinese cups, by a Kirghis youth, 
one of the chief’s sons. Two other boys brought 
Chinese platters containing dried fruits, cakes and 
Chinese candies. 

After this repast the sultan informed us that the 
yourt we were in was at our disposal during our vis- 
He then rose and took leave of us, inviting us to 





dinner with him an hour later. 

Though of the richest material, the yourt was yet 
| of the same primitive fashion in use since the days 
| Abraham. In the centre was a huge portable 
bowl of earthen ware, to contain fire; and at the 
apex of the tent was around hole for the escape 
}of the smoke. The Tartars have never invented 
chimneys. 

| Our toilet for the sultan’s dinner was necessari- 
| ly limited. We wore our shooting jackets, checked 
| pants and long boots, for we had brought nothing 
| like a court costume. At the hour appointed horses 
| were led tothe yourt, to carry us to that occupied 
| by Sabeck. We rode, though the distance did not 
exceed one hundred metres. These Kirghis horse- 
raisers never walk. I wonder that they do not lose 
| the use of their legs altogether. 

The sultan’s yourt was like the one we had quit- 
{ted, but larger. I should say that it might have 
been thirty-five or forty feet in diameter, and twen- 
ty-five feet in height. The entrance was hung with 
curtains of crimson silk, and inside there were cur- 
tains of maroon color along the sides. 

He received us with fatherly warmth, and seated 
|us on rich carpets opposite himself. The sultana 

and her daughter were sitting at a little distance. 
| The former was much too obese to be handsome; 
| but her face wore kind expression. 

She was dressed ina black velvet kalat, embroi- 
dered with red silk, and confined at the waist witha 
yellow shawl. Over her head was thrown a white 
muslin kerchief. 

But the daughter was decidedly pretty. She 
would have passed for a beautiful girl, even in New 
England,—a dark brunette, we should call her, with 
dark, flowing hair, and very large, dark eyes, there- 
by differing from the most of Kirghis girls, whose 
' eyes, though black, are remarkably small and bead- 

like. Her forehead was as full as those of most 
American girls. Her mien was gentle and ladylike. 
| She wore the universal kalat of the country; 


| of 
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but in her case it was made of kanfa (Chinese cleansed in any way. 


satin), crimson and yellow, very rich in hue, 
This garment came a little below the knee, and 
was supplemented with trowsers ([ know of no 
better term) of light blue and white silk, barred, 
and yellow slippers. Add to this a girdle con- 
sisting of a blue and white crape shawl, and a 
silk turban of the same colors, all heavily laced, 


This dress, though gay-colored, was very be- 
coming, and becomingly worn. The Kirghis 
love high colors. All these kanfas and silks are 
bought of the Chinese. The carpets and shawls 
come from Bokhara and the Thibets. 

Dinner was immediately served, the principal 
dish of which was broiled mutton and rice, of 
very good quality. tea 
and sweetmeats. The sultana and her daughter 
joined us at the table; but no ceremony of in- 
troduction was observed. 

We spent five days at the aoul, 
ment of Sultan Sabeck. 
herds. His horses 
thousand, 
sheep are 


For dessert, there were 


or encamp- 
He is rich in flocks and 
number than three 
His camels fifteen hundred; and his 
too More 
than two hundred Kirghis have their home in his 
aoul, which forty 
tents. 

Sabeck’s establishment 


more 


numerous to be counted, 


consists of over yourts, or 
is by no means to be 
regarded as a specimen of a Kirghis patriarch’s 
household, The most the yourts present a 
sad contrast to the barbaric 
that we have described in his yourt. 
archal ideal of tent life 
one comes to pass the 


of 


scene of elegance 
when 
yourt, 


is sadly dashed 
night 
too sweet-smelling 


in a small 
crowded with a none 
tion, and cloudy with smoke from the fire in the 
centre. Instead of broiled mutton and 
more frequently had to take pot-luck, with a 
dozen others, out of one big platter of broiled 
mutton, reeking from the great iron kettle, where 


rice, we 


a whole sheep is cooked at once, 

The table manners of the ordinary Kirghis are 
not particularly agreeable. When the sheep is 
done it is pulled out of the kettle 
great earthen tray or 
sheath knives) or 
the pieces, snatch 
mouthfuls, and throw the rest to the othe 


and placed ina 
No 


Those 


trough. knives (save 


forks are used, 


nearest seize choice a few 


rs, 


sitting | 


The patri- | 


popula- | 
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Saaeaiy to te it becomes a|classifying and describing the various forma- 
pretty strong piece of furniture, with vast fer- | tions of rocks. 
menting powers. The lesson to be learned from this conversion 

The longer the mares’ milk remains in the of a fox-hunter to a geologist, is that it is never 
sack, the more acceptable it becomes toa Kir- | | too late to mend. Another is this: If you would 
ghis’ palate. In taste it is what might be ex-| ido well in any pursuit, see that you engage in 
pected,—rancid and sour to the last degree. I| that one which suits your temperament, and 
do not know but that I might learn to like it, in | calls out all your energies. 
time, but I think it would take me several cen- 
turies! Koumis is to the Kirghis what lager beer 
is to the German, ale to the Englishman, and ci- 
der to the “down-east’’ Yankee. The less used 
of any one of these, the better, in my humble 

| Opinion, 

| To the description of Tartar aouls and yourts 

| which I have sought to give, I must not forget to 
add that of a novel habitation, which we met on 
the steppe to the eastward of Toufan. 

A jolly old sultan, named Iaman, was moving 
his flocks, and with them his aoul, to fresh pas- 
tures. First we met horses, sheep and camels, 

many Job had, jogging 
steadily forward, and in the rear, three large 
yourts, on wheels, drawn each by from twelve 


THE CHAPEL. 


Peaceful from the hill the chapel 
Looketh on the vale below; 

Singing clear, by stream and meadow, 
Doth the joyous herd-boy go. 


os the little bell’s sad tolling! 
ark! the death-hymn’s awful thrill! 
adi the boy’s glad voice is silent, 
And he listens, grave and still. 





Yonder to the grave are carried, 
Who within the vale were gay; 
Careless herd-boy, careless herd-boy, 
Thus they’ll sing for thee one day. 
From the German. 


+o 
MONEY. 

Men do not agree when they discuss the ques- 
tions relating to the nature and the properties of 
| to twenty driven ponderously on by ett ve see + i oe apes ao ant 
| mounted men, with long whips. | Srasp the gun some that goveen the science, or, 

The yourts rested each on the platform of aif they do understand the principles, do not 
huge cart or car, on four wheels, strong enough know how to apply them in the best way. 
< ay ne: | One of these principles is that money is only 
to haul the idol Juggernaut, with axles large as ‘i 4 3 
the main yard of a man-of-war, and fully twen- -_ eae of exchange. It is good for noth- 
Sea tent ‘n length, betwixt wheels. ‘ | ing in itself. It cannot be eaten for food, or worn 
Seemingly pe EGER PAAR poorer for clothing, or burned to render our houses com- 
asin pera: for they creaked and groaned in a| fortable. It is useful only when it is exchanged 
ts : é for something else. 
most appalling manner, to which were added the ie 
wild yeo-hawe of, the teamsters, and the heavy Another principle is that the money a man, a 
bump and rumble of the hugh structure over the yesiphend oe ne nan, nee Se ealy 
pean so much idle capital. 
~ Let us illustrate this last principle. A man ‘ 
worth’? one hundred thousand dollars. This 
does not mean that he has that sum in gold or in 
greenbacks. In common language, he is foolish 
if he has. He owns houses, or ships, or goods in 
a store, or railroad stocks, or government bonds. 
If he is wise, he invests every dollar he can spare 
from his business in some property that will re- 
turn him interest, or else he spends it for some- 
thing to give him pleasure, 

Now what does this mean? Simply that the 
man exchanges all the money he can for other 
property. As long as it is only money, it yields 
him nothing. He is richer when he parts with 
it, of course on the supposition that he invests 
wisely. 

Carry this principle further. What is good for 
every manin the State or the country, is good 
for the State and the country itself. It is not 
wise for a country to have more ready money 
than it absolutely needs for its daily business. 
The more men act on this principle, the better it 
will be for their pecuniary interests. If all men 
invest their money as they get it, they are sure 
to make business active, and they also make a 
little money go a great way. It is the “nimble 
sixpence” which is better than the slow shilling. 
So we see that they gain individually and as 
a community. They make all their property 
productive. They benefit the community by the 
general economy, and the economical spirit al- 
ways prevails where there is a thrifty habit of 
speedy investment, 

What we have said was for the purpose of giv- 
ing two examples of the application of these 
principles. Suppose it is asked how it happens 
that the richest country in the world, England, 
also has the largest amount of gold. This isa 
question that is often asked, in order to break 
down the principle we have stated. There are 
two good answers. The first is that it is not 
|true. France has to-day twice as much gold as 
Great Britain, although by no means so rich a 
country. But it is true that England has a very 


as as ever it seemed, 





camels, 





As we passed, the felt curtains of one of the 
yourts was raised for a moment, and we caught 
a glimpse of crimson and yellow loveliness in- 
side, reclining on downy pillows. 

“Aman-bul!” cried the sultan from his horse, 
and touched his gorgeous breast to us. 

We aman buill-ed, and rode on. 

7 
A FOX-HUNTER TURNED GEOL- 
OGIST. 
his death, Sir Roderick I. Murchi- | 
son was known as one of the eminent geologists 
of England, Yet, until his thirtieth year 
reputation he had g 
ing squire, 





Long before 


, the only 
ained was that of a fox-hunt- 
His pride was to own the best hunt- 
ing horses in the country, to dabble in art and 
antiquities, while his conversation was of that 
stvle known as “horse talk.’? When thirty years 
old, he was suddenly converted into a diligent 
student of 


science. How this great change was 


brought about is best told in his own words: 


“As time rolled on I got blase, and tired of all fox- 
hunting life. In the summer following the hunting 








| amdexperienced much gratification in his lively il- 
| lustration of great physical truths. 


The younger men and boys get the half-gnawed | 


bones, and when they have gnawed at them 
awhile, they are passed to the women and girls, 
and thence to the children and the dogs. 
bone runs the gauntlet of a dozen mouths; and 
he who eats fastest gets most. When the tray is 
empty the company finish off by drinking the 
pot-liquor, or swilling bowls of koumis. 

Koumis is the name of that celebrated Tartar 
beverage made of fermented mares’ milk. For 
the production of this liquor every yourt is fur- 
nished with a leathern koumis-sack, holding 
from five to twenty gallons. Into this sack is 


poured, each day, the milk, as it is drawn from | 


the animal. To assist fermentation, 
often fancifully ornamented, 
corner of the yourt, 
voilocks, 


is kept 


day. 


ne | 
Every | 
| He sold his horses, began the study of chemis- 


the sack, | hunting up rocks as he once was for hunting 
in a warm | foxes. 

and carefully swathed in | 
| the winter 
It soon works, and keeps on working day by | he became a discoverer, then an authority, and 


‘The sack is never rinsed out, washed, nor! finally the founder of the present methods of 


season ‘of 182 3, when revisiting my old friend Mor- 
rit, of Rokeby, I fell in with Sir Humphrey y Davy, 


country in the world. How can that be recon- 
ciled with what we have said? 

Very easily. 
acts a vastly greater 
country, and needs a larger amount of ready 
money. 


As we shot par- 
tridges together in the morning, I perceived that a 
main might pursue philosophy “without abandoning 
field-sports; and Davy, seeing that I had alre ady 
made observations on the Alps : and Apennines, inde- 
pendently of my antiquarian rambles, encouraged 
me tocome to London and sef fo at science by at- 
tending lectures on chemistry, &e. As my wife nat- 
urally “backed up this advice, and Sir Humphrey 
said he would soon get me into the Royal Society, I 
was fairly and easily booked.” 


get rid of it, because she cannot. 

prising merchant in London is trying his utmost 

| to get rid of his money, not in London only, but 
by sending it to the farthest corners of the earth, 

try, but relinquished it because it was too seden- 
lt: uy. He then became interested in geology, as 
the open-air exercise which its study required 
suited his active disposition. He began at once 
by observing rocks with his own eyes instead of 
listening to the observations of others, 
Buckling on his geological hammer, 


America. 


about the same time, and because, while the 
country would be better off if its money could be | 
invested, the Bank of England, which trades in | 


he started 
on a tour along the south coast of England, ac- 
companied by his wife. He became as noted for 
prevent the gold from leaving the country. 

Let us prove what we have said about the pri- 
vate efforts to get rid of gold. Every year Great 


. 
During the summer he would gather facts, in 


he would study them. In this way 
worth of goods more than she sells to other | 
countries, Moreover, she is constantly lending 


business than any other | 


Every enter- | 


to buy goods in Africa, or Australia, or South ! 
He fails from two causes, because the | 
inhabitants of these distant quarters of the globe | forty-four sovereigns and royal princes, who are 


| 
insist upon buying something in England at| all, of course, 


money on American and other foreign bonds b 
the score of millions. And yet, in spite of it all, 
she grows rich so fast that she receives more gold 
than she can dispose of. 

The other example of the use of these princi. 
ples in examining money problems is in refuting 
the arguments used in favor of inflation. If it js 
unwise for any one man to keep on hand more 
money than is absolutely required to make his 
own change, and pay the bills that must be paid 
instantly, it is unwise for two men, twenty men, 
a thousand men, forty million men. 

Then some one may say that while one-quarter 
or one-half of the people have enough money, the 
rest lack. Very true; but an increase of money 
adds mainly to the stock of those who already 
have to consider how they shall dispose of it, and 
so it does not benefit the poor people, who lack 
property, but who, on an average, have nearly 
as much ready money as the rich. 


4 
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THE LEGION OF HONOR. 

Among the buildings of Paris destroyed by the 

fury of the “Commune” four years ago, was the 
-alace of the Legion of Honor, which stood on 
the left bank of the Seine, nearly opposite the 
Tuileries. It was a very handsome building, en- 
tered under a triumphal arch, with rows of state. 
ly columns on each side, about which were 
ranged statues and busts of famous men. Over 
the entrance appeared the motto, ‘“Honneur et 
Patrie”’ (“Honor and Country’’), while within 
was a splendid rotunda and dome, richly deco- 
rated, 

This palace has recently been wholly rebuilt by 
the efforts of Gen. Vinoy, the Grand Chancellor 
of the Legion of Honor. It is yet more handsome 
than before, with fine frescoes and carvings on 
the walls, stately columns, and high and vast sa- 
loons for the ceremonies which are to take place 
there. Happily, too, this restoration has not 
been at the cost of France, but the money for it 
was raised by a general European subscription. 

Do you know what the Legion of Honor, for 
which this palace was built, is? Passing through 
the streets of Paris, you ave always meeting 
Frenchmen, some well dressed, some shabby, 
some evidently officers of high rank, some simple 
private soldiers, who wear on their breasts either 
a bit of red ribbon, or a small, five-pronged cross, 

Usually the red ribbon is tied in the button- 
holes of private citizens, while the crosses are 
hung on the ‘waistcoats of military men. These 
are the badges of the Legion of Honor; and they 
have been conferred not only upon thousands of 
Frenchmen, but very many foreigners of all na- 
tions, and have thus marked a very common fa- 
vor. The Legion of Honor is simply an order of 
merit, with different grades, each grade having 
its special badge. It was founded by Napoleon 
in 1802, when he was First Consul, for the pur 
pose of stimulating the ambition of his soldiers, 
and rewarding the services of those citizens who 
were loyal to him. 

It is divided into “grand officers,’’ “command- 
ants,”’ “officers” and “legionaries;’ and Napo- 
leon at first confined_ this order to six thousand 
persons. 

A person of great distinction who had per- 
formed some signal service to the country, was 
made a“grand officer;” for instance, a General 
who had won an important battle, a diplomat 
who had concluded a successful treaty, or 4 
statesman who had achieved some marked tri- 
umph in polities. The “grand officers’ are enti- 
tled to wear a broad red ribbon across their 
breasts. 

The “commandants,” the next lower rank, 





” 





| cross attached, 
large amount of gold, and that she is the richest | 


| 


ly 


| 


| 
| 


wear asmall ribbon around the neck, with the 
The “officers” wear the cross on 
the breast; and the “legionaries” are confined to 
| the bit of red riDbon in the buttonhole. 

When the Third Napoleon became Emperor, he 


England, in the first place, trans-| reorganized the Legion of Honor, and pensions 


were awarded to those members of it who were 


officers or men in the army and navy in active 
But in the second place, she does not| service; the legionaries receiving fifty dollars a 


year, officers one hundred, commandants two 
hundred, and grand officers four hundred. 

The numbers of the Legion have greatly it- 
creased since the First Napoleon's time, and 
there are now, of all grades and nations, some 
fifty-seven thousand of them. Among these are 


“grand officers.” 

At the head of the Legion of Honor is the 
Grand Chancellor, and there are also a secretary 
|and a council of ten members. It is a benevo 


money, and needs money to meet calls that may | lent body, and the main duties of these officers 
be made upon it at any time, takes measures that | is to examine into and relieve the cases of poor 


| 


Britain buys abroad millions of pounds sterling | cross of the Legion of Honor; and at 


legionaries, and to protect and aid the orphan 
daughters of its deceased members. 

Many Americans have received the ribbon o 
the close of 
the Great Exposition of 1867, the Emperor N& 
poleon conferred them upon those of our coul- 
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trymen W ho made the best exhibitions of articles | they discovered that their boy had a rare talent for the same undignified mumps, ehasiiteiin ough, and | 


in that splendid show. 
It has been awarded to famous painters and 
composers, to faithful public servants, to literary 


men, and, indeed, to almost every one who has | 


made a mark in any calling, or has done some- 
thing to bring his name out of the common ob- 
security. 

The writer knew of a Swedish gentleman who, 
happening to beat a French sea-side resort, saved 
alittle girl from drowning in the surf. For this 
he got the cross of the Legion of Honor; and 
from this incident it may be judged how freely 
this badge is conferred. 


~~ 
+ >> 





A USELESS KING, 

Mr. Thackeray's “Lectures on the Four Georges” 
were not flattering to royalty. He thought no one 
of them worthy of respect, much less fit to reign 
over a great nation. Mr. Greville, in his “Me- 
moirs,” says hard things about George IV., with 
scarcely a word of praise. He was a mere puppet of 
aking, having neither character nor statesmanship, 
The account given of his manner of life is most ex- 
traordinary. He rose at six in the afternoon. His 
servants came in to open his window curtains at six 
orseven in the morning. He breakfasted in bed, 
read the morning newspapers through, transacted 
what business was brought to him, and then tooka 
long doze of three or four hours. 

At six in the afternoon he rose, dressed for dinner, 
and returned to bed again between ten and eleven. 
Being unable to sleep much, he found pleasure in 
ringing for the servants, ringing his bell forty times 
anight. If he wished to know the hour, instead of 
looking at his watch, he rung foraservant. If he 
wished for a glass of water. instead of reaching his 
hand for it, he rung again foraservant. Mr. Gre- 
ville says,— 

“His valets are nearly destroyed, and at last Lady 
Coayugham persuaded him to agree to an arrange- 
ment by which they wait on him on alternate 
days. The service is still most severe, as on the days 
they are in waiting their labors are incessant, and 
they cannot take off their clothes at night, and hard- 
ly lie down.” 

Few readers will doubt that it is better to have 
presidents than kings of such an order, 






a 
CAUSE OF CORTEZ’ EASY CONQUEST, 
It has always been a matter of surprise to readers 
of history that Cortez conquered the empire of Mex- 
ico so easily. It was a strong and populous empire, 
with an intelligent and energetic people, trained to 
nilitary service, 





and long accustomed to conquer. 
The Aztic race, by genius in war and government, 
had subdued all the native races, and built up a 
prosperous State. But in a few weeks this strong 
empire was overthrown by a few hundred Span- 
iards, 

The easy triumph has been commonly explained 
by the superior arms of the Spaniards, and their 
cavalry, of which the Azters were afraid. But this 
isnot a sufficient cause. The mere force of num- 
bers would have overwhelmed the invaders had there 
not been internal troubles to weaken the State. Mr. 
Bancroft, the accomplished writer on the “Native 
Races” of our continent, suggests a better reason. 
Just before the landing of the Spaniards, disaffec- 
tion was universal towards the government. The 
extravagance of the court became an intolerable 
burden to the people. Their taxes absorbed one- 
third of all their income, and the taxes were collect- 
ed by merciless officials. The discontent of the peo- 
ple made them faint-hearted in resisting Cortez. 
They thought it impossible that a new government 
could be worse than the old. 


A NOBLE FEAST. 

Lord Egremont, an aged and eccentric English 
nobleman of the last generation, was accustomed to 
make a feast every winter for the poor on his vast 
estate. Being sick one year, he gave the feast in 
the following summer, in the open air. It was the 
Wonder of the times. Fifty-four tables were spread 
ou the lawn before his palace, each fifty feet long. 
The tables were covered with cloths, and plates, and 
dishes, while two huge tents were erected in the 
middle to store the provisions, 

Plum puddings and loaves were piled like cannon 
balls, inuumerable joints of boiled and roast beef 
Were spread out, while hot joints were prepared in 
the kitchen, and sent out when cannon announced 
the hour of the feast. Gentlemen from the neigh- 
borhood ¢ arved, and waiters were chosen from the 
Peasantry. Four thousand tickets were issued, but 
multitudes, uninvited, came to the gates, and the 
Earl gave orders to admit all. It was computed that 
six thousand were fed. A band played fine music, 
and in the e vening was a great display of fire-works. 
The Earl was the happiest man on the grounds, re- 
jici ing in the perfect success of the entertainment, 


and in the delight of the huge army of dependents 
he was feeding. 








ee 
EALRY GENIUS 

wn Story of Benjamin West is well known, that 
- a “A pulled from a cat's tail, he made a brusii, 

Wis a dan excellent likeness of his little sister, 

ss a tT was delighted with the portrait, and also 

is mk pad of genius in her son. A similar story 

ir Thomas Lawrence, one of the great 


| painting, and were proud of his gift. 
One day Lord Shaftesbury’s father 


future lord, with them. 
They assented, thinking to gratify a father’s pride, 


but not looking for any evidence of superior t: nlent, 
The boy came in modestly, with chalk and paper, 


son, on which the parents looked with wonder. They | 


greatness, and befriended the young artist, giving 


OQ 


REMINDED HER OF HER MOTHER, 


Adam,” and received a penny and the kind wish 
that all the rest of his “brothers” would give him as 
much, presumed rather too far on his relationship. 
But natural fellow-feeling is a virtue that ought 
never to be smothered in the human breast, and 


us, prompting beautiful benevolence and tender | 
deeds; 


A lady was riding in her carriage among the moun- | 
tains, when they came upon an rold woman, with a 
funny little hood on her he ad, and a staff in her 
hand, w: uking on allalone. 
and her skin was soft and delicate, but her back was 
bent, and she was barefoot. 


carriage. 
“He re is some money,” 
one 


said the lady, in a tender 


- 


antly. 

“To buy shoes for your poor feet. 
pair of shoes?” 

The woman laughed a little low laugh, which 
seemed to come from a heart filled with simple, 
happy thoughts. 

“Don’t you want a pair of shoes?” asked the lady, 
a little hurt. 

“I s’pose I do,” said the woman; “but I didn’t 
think of any body’ 8 giving ’em to me.” 

“Take this bill, please, and buy you a pair,” said 
the lady. 

“God bless and reward you!” answered the wom- 
an, heartily. 

The carriage drove on, and the lady sank back on 
the seat, with tears in her eyes. 

“O,” said she, “I thought I saw my own mother in 
that dear old lady. She had just such a sweet face 
and pleasant voice. You don’t know how I felt 
when I thought of my mother, old and feeble, walk- 
ing with bare feet over the rough, rocky road.” 

If we all saw [fathers and mothers, brothers and 
sisters in the poor, and cold, and the hungry, what a 
world this would soon be.—Child’s World, 


———+-—_—_—- 


MICROSCOPIC WRITING, 

Iu the United States Muscum at Washington there 

are two specimen glass plates, on each of which 
there is marked space as large as the dot on the letter 
i. Within this space, which is equal to one two hun- 
dred and ninety-fourth part of an inch in length by 
one four hundred and fortieth part of an inch in 
width, is written the Lord’s Prayer. The prayer con- 
tains 227 letters. Such is the pureness of the writ- 
ing that 29,431,458 letters written in a similar way 
would cover only one square inch of the glass sur- 
face. The Bible contains 3,566,480 letters; hence, 
the entire contents of more than eight Bibles might 
be written within the space of one squareinch, The 
writing is done by machinery invented by Mr. Wil- 
liam Webb, of London. During the siege of Paris 
by the Germans, a pigeon post was sent from London 
to that city. The following isa description of the 
method of making up the mail: 
Written messages for Paris were rec eived, and, by 
photography, reduced to microscopic size, each letter 
being reduced so small as to be invisible to the eye 
except as a speck. Some two thousand of these 
specks were then printed on bits of tissue paper 
about an inch and a half square, which was rolled 
and carefully attached to one of the tail-feathers of 
the pigeon. On the arrival of the bird in Paris, the 
postal officials placed the paper under the micro- 
scope, which enlarged the several specks into reada- 
ble communications, which were duly copied in 
writing, and delivered to the persons to whom they 
were addressed. The total postage received for the 
transmission of one of those tiny bits of paper fre- 
quently amounted to two thousand dollars. 








— 
PACKED IN ICE. 

Elephants have been found in Siberia well pre- 
served in ice, where they have been sleeping their 
last sleep for hundreds of years. Quite a trade in 
fossil ivory, the tusks of the ice-bound animals be- 
ing valuable, has been carried on in that country for 
many years. The following paragraph, relating to 
an event of comparatively recent occurrence, shows 
how thoroughly nature can embalm the human 
body when she sets about it: 

The body of John Blackford, an American actor, 
who was lost three ycars ago in trying to ascend 
Mount Blane without guides, is said, by a Swiss 
newspaper, to have been found in an immense block 


of ice which recently fell from the mountain. The 
body is thoroughly preserved. 


——_+o>——___—_—_ 
NO ARISTOCRACY IN MEASLES, 

It seems a little curious that the children of royal 
families must take their turn, like peasant boys, at 
all kinds of diseases. Sickness pays no respect to 
high birth or station: 

We see by the foreign papers that the children of 
the German Crown Prince and Princess are down 
with measles, What? Are not the families of roy- 
alty free from the aches and ailments of other house- 


holds? No, We are ail of one blood, and when 
that hlood breaks out, accompanied with dry tongue 





Pertrait painters in England. His parents were 
bor, his father bein 





aud high fever, and running eyes, it is measles. The 


g a country inn-keeper. But! children of imperial families must go through with 


and mother 
| Stopped at their inn, having their young son, the 
In conversation, the inn- 
keeper spoke of the genius of his boy in drawing, 
and wished them to test it by a picture of their son. 


and in a few minutes had drawn a picture of their 
recognized the genius and the promise of future | 


him the help needed to develope his wonderful gift. 


| The beggar who asked alms of a philosopher on the 
plea that he was his brother, “counting back to | 


often it draws the poor and suffering very near to | 


She was neat and clean, | 


The lady saw she was shoeless, and stopped the | 


“WwW hat for?” said the woman, looking up pleas- | 


Do you want a | 








toothache as the little ones pn less notoriety. 
armed guard at the palace gate can hinder the en- 
trance of none of the diste mpe rs. Weare all won- 
drously alike, though varieties of fortune may seem 
to obliterate all similarities. The aches and pains 
which Adam bequeathed his descendants have run 
to such compound interest that there is enough for 
all the race, One in stru e, one in misfortune, 
one in sin, may we all be one in sympathy. Through 
the crack in the door of the German Prince we saw 
all this when we happened to see the measles. 


The 








a 
TO KEEP FROM MISCHIEF, 
Doubtless our young readers are familiar with the 
assertion of all little boys when caught in mischief, 
“T haven’t done nothing!” But some wise man 
| Says “Doing nothing is doing ill;” or, as Dr. Isaac 
| Watts puts it: 
“For Satan finds some mischief still 
| For idle hands to do.’ 

The surest way to keep out of mischief is to keep 
busy about something that will be profitable to mind, 
or soul, or body. Evil thoughts generally roost in 
unoccupied heads, 





ONE HUNDRED PRESENTS 


TO BE GIVEN 


To Subscribers to the Companion. 


These Presents will be presented to the one hundred 
subscribers who send us the ‘st “petal? i. — new sub- 
scribers to the Companion b > July 1, 


1 Superb Chickering Piano, ea SEs 

Beautiful Chickering Piano, cost. 
1 Fine Piano, cost 
1 Upright American Parlor O1 
1 American Parlor Organ, « 

American Parlor Organ, cost.... 
| 2W ae Geta Watches, stem winders, 
Ephaaveamenaaad ‘emaned 





| 3W altham. Goid Waiche 












Ost 
6 W: Bir he ‘Goid Watche 
6 Gold Watches, Hu nting 
| eners, cost of each.. 
| 6 Gold Wate hes, Huuntit g 
-epers, COSL Of eF 

| 6 Gold Watches 

keeners, cost of € 

6 Gold Watches, Hunting 
keepers, cost of each...... 

12 Silver w atches, Huniin 
epers, cost of each, 
12 Silver Watches, Toit g 
keepers, cost of each...... 


35 wives er Wi = shes, Hui : 





THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


Will be given in addition to a Premium 
for each new name. 


The Chickering Pianos are known and ceepted 
the world over, as unsurpassed in all the qualities that 
make the modern Piano the favorite of the Parlor and 
Concert Room. 

The third Piano offered is a seven octave instru- 
ment, from one of the oldest manufactories in the coun- 
try, that is celebrated for the Ne ty of.its work. 

Tho Three American ‘ar rhe 
are from the manufactory of 8. Dik PE tid. No 
Organs have been more sought throughout the country 
than those of these mannfacturers—and certainly none 
are more deserving of Ly ge 08 

The Waltham Gold Watches.—The Waltham 
Watch Company now furnish a watch that rivals the 
best by European makers. These that we offer rank 
among their best time-keeners. 

h@Gold and Silver Watches are all of them of 
the very best quality for the prices named. 








=. G £B2ZV TA Se 
STATIONERY. 


NEW PATTERNS. 








This box is specially prepared by the Publishers of the 
Youth's Companion—is unlike any other, and in style, 
quality, variety of tints and amount given is superior to 
any box of Stationery offered tothe public. The box con- 
tains, neatly initialed,— 

One-fourth quire each Azurine, Cream, 
Lavender and White tint. ee to match each tint 
and style, neatly initialed. Also, a Blotting sheet, Six 
Gillott’s Steel Pens, a ge nuine Ivory Paper Folder and 
Cutter, and a Cushman’s Rubber Erasing and Ink Ex- 
tracting Pencil to remove ink and other stains from the 
fingers, paper, linen, wood, ete. Price $1. 

To those who do not care for the EXTRA ARTICLES we 
will sell this fine box of stationery for 60c, postage paid. 


Rose, Coffee, 





Materials for Wax Flowers and Instrue- 
tion Book. 


This Box contains all 
the materials for making 
a pretty spray of Blush 
Roses, described on page 
10in the book. Having 
learned to make this 
(with the aid of the In- 
struction Book) it is 
quite easy to make other 
flowers. The articles in 
the Box are 16 sheets 
Wax, one bottle each 
Bright and Deep Pink, 
White Bloom and Chi- | 
nese White. a Rosewood | 













ting Pin. 
leaf Mould.a Brushand 
the Instruction Book. 








Price $1. 





Any of the above articles sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


§ Youth’s Companion Office, HY 
’ 41 Temple Place, 


Boston, Mass. 














Moulding Pin, Steel eut- | * 
Metal Rose- | 


Books of Bound Music. 


Containing the Creme de la Creme of all 
Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
PAGES FULL SHEET MUSIC SIZE! 
Price of each book in Boards, $250; in Cloth, $3; Gilt, $4. 








GEMS OF GERMAN SONG, 216 pages. Vocal, 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG, 200 pages. Vocal, 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG, 200 pages. Voeal, 
WREATH OF GEMS, 200 pages. Vocal. 
GEMS OF STRAUSS, 250 pa; Instrumental, 
OPERATIC PEARLS, 200 pages Vocal, 
SHOWER OF PEARLS, 200 pages. Vocal Duets, 
SILVER CHORD, 200 p: Vocal. 





HOME CIRCLE, Vol. 1., 
HOME CiRCLE, Vol. 11,2 
PIANO AT HOME, 250 p: 
MUSICAL TREASURE, 
PIANOFORTE GEMS, 
| PIANIST’S ALBUM, 220 pages. 
| ORGAN AT HOME, 200 page 


216 pages, Instrumental, 


0 pages. Instrumental, 





Piano Duets, 
Voeal & Ins’, 


Instrumental, 





206 
226 pages, 


Instrumental, 





For REED ORGAN, 


| The 
| wond 


above books are uniform in style and hook ing, are 
rv lly cheap for the eontents, are sold by all princ i- 
AY insic dealers, and will be sent to any adress for 
Pothil prices: 


| OLIVER yitecs & CO., cups ¥ 


oston. 












H. DITSON_& CO., 
11 Broadway, N.Y. 


BEAUTIFUL EVERBLOOMING 


‘ROSES 


POT PLAN'Ts, 
| Suitable for immediate flowering, sent safely by mail 
postp: rid. 
Five Sple ndid Varieties for S81; 
} For We ie nul we send 
Elez: ut Apnea 

THE DING 1& CONARD CO.,, 

v GROWERS, 


Rost 
West Grove, Chester Cc 0., Pa. 


CROQUET. 
Ebonite Croquet Balls. 
MASSASOIT STEEL BOWS. 


Wholesale and Retail. 


A. P. BURDITT & CO., 


480 Washington Street, Boston. 





12 do., &2. 
“MAGNIFICENT PREMIUM 
iogue sent free to all 






Sh. 


| Re ” 
who apply. 





Jeow 10t 


E 
, StamP cATALO . oF AW GAM 
» SA 


¢ the GRE 


W adeno 


a: 
ced. ts - 
prices Roane’ i000. ASME Aye COv Ty ase 


“MAGIC ARROW.” 


Every Boy wants one. Only l5cents. J, LINCOLN & 
ss. 25—2t. 


CO., Boston, } 
THE (NEW) CROQUET LE CERCLE. 


Price re pos see to $300. Send stamp for Cireular. 
Db. B. BROOKS & CO., 33 Court Street, muee. 
It 





ws 
& 


EAUTIFUL invention for marhiag < “lothing 
and printing Cards.déc. An article that every~ 
body should have. Alphabets of type to print 
any name, business or address. Very projit- 
able, amusing and instructive for the young. 
0.8 SE with 8 alphabets type. NO. 

with 5 alphabets. NO. $ZB.with a “alp pha~ 
bets. Type Case, Ink and Pad included. De- 
livered anywhere by mailfree. Agents w anted 


GOLDING & Co..14 Kilby 8, Boston. 


ea PRIN TES FETS dicts i 


Family Printer /or Cards & Clothing #108. Di 
for Cards & Cirenlars$5to1s. Pearl Press for at 
pape work $2510135. COL DINCE.Co.liAtbySt.Woston 


SCHOOL BOYS 


“and Girls can now make lots of 
money in their own town. Col- 





ored Straws, Rustic Frames, Coat of Arms, Costumes and 
Decalcomanie 
Ke 


Mottoes, 
Silver Paper, 
Serap Books, 


Embossed Lictures, Gold) and 
‘Tags, Lead Pencils ($1 80 per gross), 
ap Book Pictures, Birthday Cards, Comic 
Gunn ist (15e) Antograph Books, Embossed 
ete. ete. New Goods! Boys or Girls can easily clear 
lor § $100 during their vacation. Requires no EF xperict e, 
above 














no Capital, nu Talk, to make good sales. Any of 
articles sold, free by mail, wholesale or retail. 64-page 
Catalogue de scribes all, and 100 artic 





addition to 





above sent free, or with 


25—It J. 





mples worth 25 . 
JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. 


00K AGENTS WANTED 


new 500K GLEANINGS 


FOR THE CURIOUS.” Por 30 years 


all literature, art, science, history, theology, earth 

and heaven, have been raked and ransacked for 
the rare and’e urious things stowed away in this re- 
markable book. It is actually overflowing w th 
4 aint, be autiful, it thoughts and truth 

4 t 


















it’s splendid : its 

those now at aot report “60,"—* 70," —** 80," — 

aweek! It really outsells a// other books three to one for 
* only to sce it isto buy it.” We want 10 006 more tru 
Agents now —men or women—and we will mail Outfit Free 
to those who tf canvass. Large pemphtets with full par- 
oe terms. asent free toall. Addre 

. » WORT HINGTON & CO., lar TrORD, CONN. 


TELEGRAPHY.— __The “Snapper.” A_ pocket 


mechanical telegraph sounder, for 
| learning and practising the Morse alp shabet; 





25,000 sold in 





| 1874. Price, postpaid, 30, 50and 75 cents, inc lnding alpha- 
bet and instrnetions. R. POPE, Western Union 
Building. VP. 0. Box, 5,278. N. Y. —cowttf 





o Charges for obtaining 


PPPPPALPPEL N 
Pp. ate t less success ful. 
| TO INVENTORS Pamphlet free. A oe 4g 
H RPAPAPPI MAAN) Tremont Street, Boston. 
WANTED 


| paper. IF nvelopes, 
| tent Yord Messnre anda piece of € 
| sees with elegant Prize, postpaid, 25 cents. 


free. hie 
| "33 -I3t BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, New York. 


best-selling Prize Pie - 

ages in the world. It contains 15 shccts 
Golden Pen, Penholder. Pencil, pa- 
Jewelry. Single pack- 
Circular 


Agents for the 


_THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 











IN SUMMER TIME. 


skin and sunk cheeks, he was wore like a death’s ashore, he became frantic with rage and disap- 
head than any man. that was ever seen alive. aoe It had been proposed that he should 
aiinale: “i 1 had anent an hour trausferred to another corps, but he persis- 
According y, When the poet had spent an Hour | tontiy refused to have any thing to do with it. 
or two in the abedes of mortality, and was about | Neither the coaxing nor the threats of his mahout 
to make his exit, the keeper, startled at his were of any avail. ; i 
deathlike appearance, tried to stop him, crying Though he had previously manifested the gen- 
ts 1G Raat - fav salat tlest disposition, he now threateningly withstood 
out, “Holle! Get you back ; you Rave Ro rg all kindly advances on the part of his would-be 
to come out !” | comrades, and at length, so savage did he be- 
Rogers afterwards complained to Lord Dudley | come that it was deemed expedient to place him 
that he had cruelly deserted him in this emer-| im confinement. Even the mahout himself was 
f r several times placed in a very awkward predica- 
tps ; ; {ment, and on one occasion barely escaped with 
“My dear Rogers,” replied the carl, “I did not | his life. 


ance of the Sabbath, he determined to abstain 
from his work on Sundays, and by this determi. 
nation he diminished by four days the period al. 
lowed for him; at the same time, by so doing, he 
increased the daily average of his strokes to up- 
wards of forty-one thousand. 

On the first day he executed about fifty thou. 
sand strokes; on the second day nearly as many, 
But at length, after many days, his hand became 
stiff and weary, and, without interrupting his 
progress over the paper, it required the attend. 
ance of a friend to besprinkle it with a lotion 
calculated to invigorate it. 

On the twenty-third day, the million strokes, 


‘exceeded by some few thousands, “to make 


I gaze at morning on the blooming trees | like tu interfere, you looked so much at home.” 


” 


Through fragrant windows, flecked with rosy bars, 
Bright tides of light roll down the golden seas, 


And day bedims night’s diadem of stars. 


Like hills of roses rising over hills 

Of bedded roses, seem the orchards old ; 

The maples crimson by the woodland rills, 

And gicam the groves in liveries of gold; 

The happy vales their varied hues unfold; 
Light sails the bird the scented ether through, 
And wandering zephyrs, laden deep with dew, 
Shake down the blossoms on the emerald mold ; 
All recreated seems the world, and new, 


"Tis not all earthly; heaven is in the scene, 

A its shadow on the land was cast, 
aling from the gates unseen 

That hile the angels, o'er the landscape passe. 

And brought forth heavenly flowers in regions \ ast; 

Or, a3 at twilight, on the azure seas, 

The leafy groves that line the shore are glassed, 

So paradise seems mirrored in the trees,— 

‘The same God made bo: h heavenly flowers and these. | 

H&ZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. | 


<~or—_—__— 


For the Companion, 
THE MONGOL CHIEFS. 

Two wise men of the East left their homes and 
travelled towards the setting sun, They had 
bowed to the old Turanian gods, and learned 
the wild laws of the Grand Lama, and studied 
the half-civilization of Boodha, but none of these 
satisfied them. They had heard of the arts and 
manners of Europe, and longed to know more of 
the culture and the religion of the people of the 
West. 

Their journey was a long and arduous one, 
They came from the frontiers of Outer Mongo- 
lia, where the streams of the Djabkan and the 
Oolia-govlia flow down the great mountains into 
the plains of Aral and Upas-Nor. Along the Al- 
tays, and over the Urals, and across the swilt 
Volga, two thousand seven hundred miles they 
rode their stout Tartar horses, till they reached 
the banks of the Neva, that rolls towards the ; 
Baltic Sea. 

There stood the great city of St. Petersburgh. 
Many wonders had met them on the way, but | 
now every thing they saw filled them with silent | 
amazement. ‘They were serious men, the noblest | 
of their tribe, and as they walked, with busy 
eyes and cars, through the capital of the largest 
empire under the sun, and gazed on its splendid | 
architecture, and visited the churches, the libra- 
ries and the schools, they saw how immensely 
superior were the arts and the enlightenment of | 
the people to any thing they had ever known. | 

They became acquainted with learned and 
Christian men, and one of these, a German cler- | 
gyman, struck with their intelligence and the ex- 
tent of their studies, engaged them to help him 
translate the Gospels into the Tartar tongue. 

They labored long and willingly with him, 
and became intensely interested as they went on. | 
Every day they returned to the task, and each 
time with renewed zeal and new understanding. | 
No translator of the Bible into a foreign language 
was ever assisted by keener or more faithful in- | 
terpreters. The book was a new one to them, 
and their study was a work of love, 

At length the Gospels were finished, but they 
seemed sorry that the labor was over so soon, 
They sat silent and sober at the clergyman’s 
study table, with the sacred leaves before them, 

“You meditate,” 
give something 
thoughts.” 

“Brother,” they replied, “‘we have become be- 
lievers in the truth that holy Book teaches. We 
studied the sacred books of China, but they grew 
darker and darker, We study this, and it grows 
lighter and lighter, till at last the divine Jesus 
himself seems talking with us. We go back to 
our native land Christians.” 

“And you shall take a copy of the Book with 
you,” cried the delighted clergyman. “It las 
given light to you; it shall give light to a region 
that sitteth in darkness.” 


said the clergyman, “I would 


to know what is in your 


So these wise men of the East returned to their | 
own country and people, with news of the Star 
of Bethlehem. Two Mongol ehiefs had found 
Him of whom Moses and the prophets did write, | 
and in their hands his story found its way to the | 
Tartar mountains. 


iii 
UNSATISFACTORY REPLY.—Lord Dudley, re- 
ceiving a visit from the poet Rogers at Paris, | 
proposed that they should go together to the 
lt remarked 
Rogers, that, with his fine bald head, wrinkled 


eatacombs, has often been ol 


| ply. 


i life, 


2 
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Is IT PLEASANT TO DO NOTHING? 


The common Italian phrase “dolce far nient,” | 
(sweet doing-nothing) is sure to be used by sunn- | 
mcr writers enjoying rural vacation and rest, and | 
that is all very well. 





Idleness is “sweet” to | 
thuse who have toiled, and need it to recreate | 
them; and they get the most enjoyment out of it | 
who «are not idle people, but who take their few 
weeks “do-nothing” as a grateful relief. But 
the habitually lazy must have a wretched time. 
An old school-story from France well illustrates | 
the misery of total inaction: 


M. Berryer, who was one of the greatest 
Trench statesmen of the present century, in his 
youth was very lazy. His masters had great 
trouble in making him submit to school disci- 

dine. ‘The under-masters quite despaired of 

Sion and went one day to tell the head-master 
that this boy would never do any thing, and | 
that they could not make any thing of him. He 
sent for him into his study, and said to him,— 

“My boy, work is disagreeable to you, and you 
think that happiness consists in doing nothing. 
Well, come into gry study; you can look at me 
while I am at work; that won't fatigue you, and 
you will do nothing. But let us well understand 
each other—nothing of any kind, remember.” 

The boy was delighted. The first hour passed 
away to the great pleasure of the scholar. He 
congratulated himself on neither having to open 
his dictionary, nor learn his rudiments by heart. 
At the end of an hour and a half, however, he 
had enjoyed the delights of fancy. He put out 
his arm to take a book. The master stopped 
him at once. 

“You forget our agreement; you are to do 
nothing. To read is to do something. Enjoy 
the permission I have given you; do nothing.” 

The boy began to discover that the pleasure of 
doing nothing soon became monotonous. He 
hazarded some questions; the master did not re- 
Then, when he had come to the end of the 
page he was writing, le said,— 

“My boy, each has his taste; you have that of 
doing nothing. I have that of working. Id 
not trouble you, so do not disturb me.” 

Young Berryer could scarcely help saying that 
it would be difficult for him to find happiness 
much longer in such patience. At the end of 
three hours the master got up, and went to take 
a walk under the shade of the trees in the park. 
As soon as he came into the garden he wished to 
leave his master and go with his school-fellows, 
who were having a merry game. The master 
held him by the arm. 

“You are not thinking of our agreement. 
Playing is doing something. Remain by my 
side; we will walk up and down this avenue, or 
you can sit down, if you like better.” 

But the boy had had enough of doing nothing. | 
He was very willing to promise to learn his les- | 








u 





| sons, in order to escape to his playmates.—Meth- 


odist. 


————+- 


STORY OF AN ELEPHANT. 


Elephants have a decided liking for military 
Various regiments whilst serving in the} 
East have had such an animal, which often ren- | 
dered good service to corps to which he might be | 
attached. The King’s Rangers at one time were | 
in possession of a fine male of enormous size, | 
which for many years was never once absent on | 
parade. As soon as the bugles sounded, he would 
walk majestically to the place of muster, and 
take up his position at the right of the column. 

If the mahout or driver presented himself, the 
elephant would lift him on to his shoulders by 
means of his trunk, and evidently without the 


| slightest effort to himself; but if left to his own 


unaided intelligence, he obeyed the ordinary | 
words of command without ever making a mis- 
take, such as,— 

“Right face!’”? “Mareh!’? “Mark time!” 
“Halt!” He insisted at all times on giving help 
to the men whenever they were engaged in load- 
ing or unloading baggage, and was evidently 
pleased to be allowed to make himself generally 
useful. 

When the wagons were impeded on the march, 
as it not unfrequently happened, Jock was duly 
sensible of his own importance, for, by his enor- 
mous strength, he would push a heavy load up a 
steep declivity, which six or eight oxen failed to 
do without his assistance. 

It happened that the rangers were suddenly 
ordered to embark for China, and there was no 
accommodation for taking Jock on shipboard. To 
the great disappointment of the men, the author- 
ities decided that he should be left in India. He 
was, however, permitted to accompany the regi- 
ment as far as the quay, to watch the troops as 
they went on board, many of whom had a part- 
ing word of kindness for their old comrade. 

“Good-by, old man,”—**Poor old Jock!’ —were 
repeated with many variations, both by officers 


| among the very rarest of curiosities obtained in 


No means could be found to assuage the grief 
or to calm the anger of this faithful creature, 
who so constantly mourned the loss of his 
friends. But in little less than two years the 
rangers came back to their old quarters, and 
were informed of the melancholy change which 
had come over their old comrade. 

“No go near—no touch, sahib; he strike hard,” 
said the mahout; “he kill!” 

“Why, Jock, my boy,” said a young officer, | 
formerly one of his special friends, “why, what's | 
the matter?” 

The animal pricked up his ears, and instantly 
recognized the voice, which was proved by his 
manifesting unmistakable signs and sounds of 
joy. It was quite affecting to see, when once 
more he was permitted freely to repair to the 
parade ground, with what kindly recognition he 


}embraced many of his companions, placing his 


trunk tenderly on their neck and shoulders, 1 
need hardly say he was at once reinstated in his 
old regimental post, the duties of which he re- 
commenced to discharge, as if no interruption 
had taken place.—Chambers’ Journal. 


—— +o 


HUMAN REMAINS UNDER THE 
SEA. 
Yew passages of Shakespeare are better known 
than those which describe what the guilty Clar- 
ence saw in his dream of drowning: 


“A thousand men that fishes gnawed upon, 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 

Inestimable stones, wnvalued jewels, 

All scattered in the bottom of the sea; 

Some lay in dead men’s sculls; and in these holes 

Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 

As ’twere in scorn of eyes, reflecting gems 

That woved the slimy bottom of the deep, 

And mocked the dead bones that lay scattered by.” 

For some reason, though the ocean must roll | 

over a million human wrecks, almost none of | 
these have ever been found with the multitude 
of other things brought by divers and the deep- | 
sea dredge. Shakespeare’s picture seems wide 
of the reality in respect to the sea’s bottom pre- | 
senting such a startling spectacle. A scientific | 
writer in Harper’s Magazine testities to this, 
making exception from the story of the two big 
shoes: 


Relics of humanity, of any sort whatever, are 


deep-sea dredging: Professor E. 8. Morse, in the 
course of a discussion on the evelution theory, 
has cited two good illustrations in proof of the 
latter statement. When the Lake of Haarlem | 
was drained, on whose surface the commerce of 
ten centuries had floated, and several naval bat- 
tles had taken place, no trace of man or his 
works was found in the land redeemed from the 
ocean. 

In the course of twelve years’ dredging off the 
coast of New England, right in the track where 
sailing vessels constantly plied, one iron spike 
was the sole evidence of man’s existence, brought 
up from the bottom. The writer of this article 
had, however, the luck to be present on the oc- 
casion of one of the rare exceptions to this gen- 
eral rule. Ina dredging cruise of the Blue Light, 
in Casco Bay, the trawl brought up, along with 
anemones, star-fish, skates and sculpins, a shoe of 
modern manufacture, and only remarkable, if at 
all, as to its size. What seemed a still more sin- 
gular coincidence was that the next haul of the 
trawl brought up the mate of this big shoe. The 
pair were in a very dilapidated condition, as 
shoes, but they took high rank as curiosities. 

The occurrence was so unusual that it has | 
been suggested that perhaps there was legerde- | 
main about it, that it was a neatly-contrived hoax. 
To this the only reply must be, that “seeing 
is believing.’’ No one who saw the shoe taken 
out of the midst of the mud of the trawl pocket 
was troubled with the donbt that harassed King | 
George about the apple-dumpling. 





’ 
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WELL PAID FOR COUNTING A 
MILLION. 

The popular idea of the magnitude of the 
number one million may sometimes exaggerate, 
but it certainly quite as often underestimates it. | 
A million is very large, but it is within possible 
reach. In a company of educated Englishmen 
the question excited some debate, and to force an 
experiment, the sum of one hundred pounds was 
pledged to any one who would make a million 
strokes with pen and ink within a month. They 
were not to be mere dots or scratches, but fair 
down strokes, such as form the child’s first les- | 
son in writing. 

A gentleman accepted the ehallenge. The | 
month allowed was the Innar month, of only 
twenty-eight days; so, for the completion of the 
undertaking, an average of thirty-six thousand 
strokes per diem was required. This, at sixty | 





and men. Meanwhile the animal watched the 
proceedings with great apparent interest, as if 


| wondering when his own turn would come to go | 


on board. 
But when the vessel steamed off and left hin! 


per minute, or three thousand six hundred per 
hour,—and neither the human intellect nor the 
human hand can be expected to do more,—would 
call for ten hours labor in every twenty-four. 
With a feeling of the respect due to the observ- 


| wind. 


| which 


| throughout the metropolis. 


| to be the insolence of the lousemaids, he 


surance doubly sure,” were accomplished; Pos 
the piles of paper that exhibit them, testify that 
to the courageous heart, the willing hand and 
the energetic mind, nothing is impossible. 

The offerer of the hundred pounds believed 
himself safe enough, but the gentleman who did 
the work probably never earned that sum (3500) 
with his pen in the same time more easily. 

isis Rca 
ESCAPE FROM THE WATER- 
SPOUTS. 

Few things met or seen on the “adventurous 
sea’? can be more weird and awful than an ap. 
proaching waterspout. When a troop of those 
monster hurricanes of water invade the track of 
a ship, the situation is appalling in the extreme. 
A reporter of the New York Mercury learned the 
following from the mate of the Austrian ship 


| Jennie, which encountered several such ocean 


terrors off Cape Hatteras: 

On Saturday, the 17th of April, the Jennie was 
knocked on her beam ends by a fearful gale, and 
on that day and the following day she was near- 
ly surrounded by whirlwinds and waterspouts, 
which almost engulfed her. 

The gale came from the north-northwest. The 


| officers of the vessel say these waterspouts were 


the largest they had ever seen. The largest cov- 
ered an area of half a mile or more, and were, at 
least, one thousand feet in height. ‘They 
reached far up into the sky,” said an old salt, 
“and were there met by an inverted cone, just 
like the other, which seemed to have come down 
from the heavens to meet it.’’ 

They were described as tall columns, appar- 
ently of mist or spray, but in reality dense bodies 
of water, reaching from the sea to the clouds, 
and moving along with great rapidity before the 
Sometimes they were straight, and at 
other times inclined, but always whirling around 
with the rapidity of the fly wheel of an engine. 

“How was the sea at the base of these spouts?” 
isked the reporter of a mate. 

“It was violently agitated, and the sight was 
terrible. The water rose with a leaping or boil- 
ing motion, and was actually carried up all 
around the spout and scattered about in consid- 
erable quantities for a great length, just in the 
same way as heavy articles are served by torna- 
does on land.” 

“How did you escape then?” 

“We broke several by firing guns into them, 
the concussion of the air causing them to burst, 
when they tumbled back into the sea with a 
fearful splash. The water was fairly white with 
foam. There isn’t a ship built that could live a 
minute if she ran into a waterspout, for the fall- 
ing of such an immense mass of water would 
swanip her.” 

The Jennie was tossed about like a feather, 
notwithstanding her heavy cargo of sugar, and 
but for the admirable presence of mind of her 
captain and the coolness of his mates in the 
management of the vessel, she would have been 
destroyed by these waterspouts. 


a 


— —~>—__—__ — 
BEWILDERED. 

-arrots that have learned to talk seem to have 
a spice of old Adam in them, and to find pleas- 


| ure in bothering people, and saying wrong or 
| wicked things. 
| the mere force of training, without any design: 


But they sometimes outwit, by 


They tell a good story in Newgate Strect, Lon- 
don, of a parrot, or of two parrots, rather, a gray 
and a green one, belonging to Morley, a trades 
man in the old Bailey, just opposite the prison, 
is vouched for as true in the strictest 
sense. The man had a wonderful “bird-sense,” 
and his power of training birds became famous 
He had taught his 
green parrot to speak whenever a knock was 


| heard at his street door; but when the bell of 


the same door was rung, he had taught the gray 
parrot to answer. The house, still standing, has 
one of those projecting porches that prevent the 


| second story from being seen from the pavement. 


One day a person knocked. 
“Who is there?” asked the green parrot. 
“The man with the leather,” was the reply. 
The bird answered, “All right,” and then be 
came silent. : 
After waiting some time, and not finding the 
door opened, the man knocked again. 
“Who's there?” again asked the parrot. _ 
“Who’s there?” cried the porter outside. 
“It’s I, the man with the leather; why don't you 
open the door?” : 
“All right!” repeated the parrot, which so el 


| raged the man that he furiously rang the bell 


“Go to the gate!” shouted a new voice, wich 
proceeded from the gray parrot. 

“To the gate?” repeated the man, seeing 2° 
gate;. “what gate?” i 

“Newgate! Newgate!” responded the gry 
parrot. 

The porter was enraged; but stepping 
the street, the better to answer what he su}) 


across 
wosed 
saw 
that he had been outwitted and teased by 4 
couple of parrots. 
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_THE YOUTE’S COMPANION, 














For the Companion. 


PLAYING BARBER. 





Eddie and Kitty puzzled their brains 
For something new in the line of fun; 
Ont of this puzzling of little heads 
The game of a barber's shop begun. 


Eddie, with napkin tucked round his neck, 
First took his seat in the barber’s chair, 
While Kitty cut from his nut-brown hair 
A soft tress here and another there. 
Next Kitty’s tura; and a barber's shears 
By clumsier hands were never borne; 
But Eddie worked until Kitty's head 
Of half of its golden curls was shorn. 


Two little barbers, in mother’s room, 
Looked very sorry and full of guilt; 
Two little heads, for a month or more, 
Looked very much like a patch-work quilt. 
M. P. R. 
ae 
For the Companion. 
CURLY’S FRIGHT. 
you fink? Floss and I are got free 
usins, and going a journey to see ’em!” said 
Carly, 


“What 


So he did, and ate nine caraway cookies on 
the way, in the cars! He had funny times with 
Hal, Waiter and Jack. 

There was a girl cousin, but she could only 

\dle about, and say “da, da,” so Curly did not 
cont her as much. 


Jaye 
AY, 


Sohe would bid her good-by, in a patronizing 
way,and fasten himself to the big boys, very 
‘hlike a small burr. Generally the big boys 
were very gentle with him, and Curly was hap- 






Of course Floss went everywhere with his lit- 
tle master, as a good dog should. 

One day Hal, Walter and Jack went to play in 
the new house which was being built across the 
achard from the one where they now lived. It 
“is great fun, racing about the empty rooms, 
dlattering up and down the uncarpeted stairs, 
«nl hiding in the nnknown closets. 

“Bea zhiant, Walter,” at last said Curly, get- 

ing tired of hide-and-seek. ; 
So Walter, with a very gruff voice, announced 
‘mself the Giant Bangem, who ate fat little 
; And then began a game, in which he tried 
capture plump Curly from the other boys, to 
“ty him off to his castle. 
bint long time Hal and Jack defended them- 
“ves and Curly, and there was such a racket of 
boys running and shouting, and a small dog 
tarking, as would have cracked the roof of the 
tw house if it had not been so new and strong. 

Bat, at last, Walter’s long legs and arms pre- 
‘aled, and Curly, screaming with langhter, was 
. ied off, while Floss and the two boys: were 
“tshut up in the attic. 

















“Sow L must hide you where they will be a | 


ng time a Bie 1 free. You afraid of the 
“ern, Curly? [t's dry yet, you know.” 
“Not afraid of anysiug if you’ll let me down,’ 
tid Curly, bravely, 
~ Walter lowered him dow n into the deep, 
lusky cistern, and went growling, giant-fashion, 
aray, while the other boys counted fifty before 
“Atting ont to seek and free the little captive. 
But, O dear! just as they came down the attic 
“ute they heard the sound of a drum. 
mn t oom is coming!’ cried Jack; and away 
he three boys, pell-mell, with Floss after 
* “89 see the procession, never once thinking 
“t poor little Curly waiting in the cistern. 





When he had kissed her ; 
atcheeks, and shaken her rattle a few times, he | 
thought he had done his duty by her for the ! 





At first Curly was patient, thinking of what a] 
good place it was to hide in, and how the boys 
would langh when they found him, and pulled 
him out, to help chain the giant Walter. But 
when the time wore on, and no one came, he 
grew first tired, then alarmed. 

“*Spect there’s spiders in here,” said Curly. 
“Vose boys are bad; vey necedn’t to keep me here 
so long.” 

Then he began to cry and sob; then he called 
and shouted; nobody came. 

“Tl be starved, and vey won't find only but | 
my little bones,’’ sobbed Curly. “Wish my | 
mainma did see me.” 

But mamma did not see, nor did she guess aed | 
her boy was sobbing to himself,— 

“Tm afraid; Tare. Walter ought to know it 
and take me out.” 

But Walter did not know, and Curly grew 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &e. 
i. 
BEMEADED FLOWERS, TREES, OR PLANTS. 


CEXAMPLE.—The artis t was ee ga 
had arranged on his 





—Teasel, eo sel.) 


more fearful, until he thonght, suddenly, of a PP were annoyed by a2 ———in the course of 
. . = heir —— in the woods: j 
very comforting thing. That she broke a branch of her —— did not aeem 





“God knows,” said Curly to himself, at lasty | to tronble ker an 
" She urls s ‘ 
“Please, dear God, send somebody quick, and let | ll gmt a — . st = 
'me feel not so dreadfully.” 








at table, 








There were plenty of on the —-— of me} 
Curly had said this F ay | Ree 
this over and over, when a | The virtue of was laughed at by —— —— of 





sound made him stop and listen. It was inl 


physicians. 
short bark, and Floss came bounding to the edge 


She was so partial to 




















which he | 


in each ——. 


that when she spied it 


SCIENTIFIC. AND U 


THE NEW METHOD OF TREATING Rurrune.—It is & 
comparatively short time since the Elastic ‘Pruss Compa- 
ny introduced the new method of treating Rupture which 
is now so universally adopted by the well- informed por= 
tion of the community. No ruptured person who has 
once seen the new Elastic Truss, sold so cep at 683 
Brocdway, Ne w York, would wear any ot the old-fash- 
joncd metal or ‘finger pad” torturing spring 
svoner than he would wear copper-seated ti 
sheet-iron knees riveted down the seams. ‘| he 
tic Truss will hold the worst cases of rupture 
secure with perfect ease and freedom from inco 
It rendily adapts itself to every motion of the 
holdiag the Rupture during the hardest 
est scrain in horseback riding, in pitel ay, ete, If 
‘tions are followed, a pertect and perry ent eure will 
radually but surely effected. Full descriptive cireu- 
lars, With abundant testimonials, will be sent on ayplica- 
tion’ to the Elastic Truss Company, No. 683 Broodway, 
New York city, who send this new and wondertuily effee- 
tive ‘Truss by mail if desired. 

Branch Office, No. 129 Tremont RIERer: corner of N inter 
Strect, Boston. 25-1 


ONSTANTINE’S 
NINE TAR SOAP. 


FOR TOILET, BATH & NURSERY 
CURES SKIN#SCALP DISEASES 
RESTORES HAIRSPREVENTS BALDNE 
SOLD BY GROCERS *DRUGEISTS. 
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GOLGATE & GO.’S 


The tender and delicate odor 
Violet! ‘< Sn Tt violets is 
haled lelicious toilet 





a fi . she flew to pluck it, swift as an i | water. The tenacity with which 
of the cistern, and then, pounce! down into it, | ‘The ! ak a-dintnioe appeared to mect, making Toilet. \the refreshing aroma clings to 
tumbling over his little master, and licking his | — across the road, | | So eho = .7 bt bs a 2 
face frantically. Ine large —— tree grew at the hottom of aaa W ater, | Sold tn hatf-pint bottles by all Druggists. 








“Dear Floss,” said Curly, hugging the dog | She guranged the around the of her “Are | You Going to Paint? 
“me sf > . ” vey 2} « ers 
‘close; and then he was truly no longer afraid. | “While searching for roots of the Niocacne 0 ALL who may be in pursuit of a good article, we 





He did not care so much for the cistern as Floss | startled by an 
did, for he kept barking occasionally, whenever ® 
he thought what a shame it was to treat his | 
master so; but Curly fell asleep, with his head 
| resting on Floss, and dreamed pleasant dreams. 

} Not until supper time was past did the boys | 
| come home and remember their little cousin. 
| Then, how they ran to the cistern! 
| “Poor little man! I expected you'd have cried | 
| yourself sick,” said Walter, as he lifted Curly | 
out of the dark pit. 
; “No,” said Curly; “I cried, and ven I asked | 
|God, and Flossy comed. So ven I knew God | 
knew and tooked care, and he’d send yon. But | 
}you'd better not do dat again, Walter Nich- | 
| ols!” 
{| “See if Ido,” said Walter. 
off first.” 

And he never did. Co Re MH 
—_—+>——- = 





his attention. 
Is it strange that the sight of her native 
|} —— excite her? 

The darkest was the shade of violet 
She tied a. bunch of 
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Her sprays of 








The’ last 
‘ 2. 


FLORAL PUZZLE, 


“Pll ent my head 








| For the Companion. 
| 


SWINGING SONG. 











Up we go, and up we go! make sll the rest. iP. 8. 
Push us bravely down below! 3. 
Never fear to toss us high, DOUBLE ACROSTIC: 
Till we seem to reach the sky. | A tree. 4. A farm. 
Skating Wietrenat ectcnet bine | 2. Date. 5. Kind of thread. 
sreezes help your: 0 ki : 3 Banca: 
Never stop for crimps and frizzes; | Inifia’s and jinals give a familiar name, 
Happy birds on higher wing, H t. WF, 8. 
We salute you as we swing! | 4. 
| POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES. 
Up we go, and down we go, ' Tosum up; serpent. 
Down and down, like the falling snow; ; A —— nt: ible. 7 a 
| Tingling, thitting with delight, PE en 
} Half of joy, and half of fright; | The vapor of water; a vessel. — 
| Slowly sinking,—gently swaying— } 
So “the cat dies,’’ is the saying,— | 
Till at rest we leave our swing, 
Like a bird with tired wing. 
} A. D. W. 
-——_+oe—————_- 
For the Companion. 
JIMMY. SG 
I once had a pet mocking-bird that was a 
| source of great amusement to me, and also of - 
| some little inconvenience. Be 
Jimmy, as I called him, would not only imi- | Cgizis’ names. INDIANA 
tate all the bird songs that came to his ear, but | 6. 





the crowing of my bantam, and the mewing of 
my kitten. As my home was in a part of the 
city where the ery of fire was not unfrequently 
heard, he soon learned to cry “Fire!” as dis- 
tinctly as a parrot. 

My father was one day sitting in my room, 
and lighted his cigar with a match. Jimmy saw 
it, and immediately began to call, “Fire! fire!” 
A boy in the street heard it, and repeated the 
ery. A needless alarm of fire was a thing which, 
was punished by the town an- 


RIDDLE. 
I’m made to be — open, 


And when closed am of no use, 
Yet every one who owns me 
To keep me shut would choose. 


When all is fair and pleasant, 
I’m treated with disdain, 

But in gloomy days of darkness, 
I’in owned a friend again. 


Some people who have owned me 
Have hearts as hard as stones; 
I’ve been faithful in their service, 
Till they’ve broken half my bones; 
And yet they never heard from me 
Complaint or slightest moans. 
Aunt LoIs, 


when detected, 
thorities. 

My father sprang to the door to silence the 7. 
REBUS, 





boy, but it was too late. The little urchin was, | 
by this time, fully two blocks away, and other 
Rha > were joining in the frantic ery. 

“They'll have to have it out now,” 
father, returning to the house. 

The bell rang, and in a few minutes the steam ' : —= 
engine came tearing down the road. Soon the Author of “Hypatia’” - 
hook and ladder company followed. But where 
was the fire? It was nowhere to be found. As| 
the firemen were returning to their engine house | 
I heard one say, “I'd like to know who started | 
that cry, so that I could take him by the collar.”’ | 


said my 








Cc. B J. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Bower, Cower, Dower, Gower, Lower, etc. 
2. Milk is useful in cooking. 





| . Tomb, tumor. Sate, satyr. Scent, centre. 
But Jimmy was safe in his cage, and not a Past, pastor. ‘Tit, titter. Cow, cower. 
feather ef his collar was harmed. . Aspen tree, 


‘ Archibald, Ira, Cecil, Harry, Horace, Henry. 


Marvy MontTrRAL. 6. Black, Linen, ‘Angle. Celia, Knend. 


Such a tine hedge of ——— would naturally —— 


in a bouquet for her 
glittered like 


in the dish was the sweetest she 
B 


From the letters naming one flower in this cluster 





unhesitatingly sav, use only the “AVERILL 
CHEMICAL PAINT.’ 

Suimple Card of Colors, with Rule for ascertaining the 
sinount of Paint your building would require, together 
with Price List, furnished free by 

L. HATFIELD & SON, 
E ASTERN Drrot OF THE AVERILL CHEMICAL P MINT Co. 
—13t 131 Portland St., Boston, Mass. — 


“AMERICAN 
PRINTING PRESS. 


| Cireulars —_ Apety te 
JOSEPH W SON 
53 Murra pty New 


73 Cornhill, er ok eee aio 
THROW AWAY YOUR OLD PRESSES. 


Buy the SELF-INKING Columbian, 
STRONGEST, CHEAPEST, 
BEST, will do "the work ot a $250 
press. 4x6, $14; 6x9, $37; 8x12, $60. 
Good Card Press, type, roller, ink, 
&e., $5. Stamp for catalogue to 
Curtis & Mitchell, Type Founders, 21 
Brattle St., Boston. Estab. 1847 
21 —26t 
~Congh or Cold that 


a Botanic Balsam will not eure. 
rents, Sample free. Dr. FP. 


$5000 Large bottles 35 se 
e 


GOLD W. Kinsman, Augusta, Me. Sold by Prug- 
gists everywhere, 5—ly 


1, OR ONLY FIFTY CENTS we will send our sam- 
ple outtit, worth several dollars. With it you can 
make splendid wages at your own home, If not snite 2h, will 
refund the money. Cireulars forstamp. G.H. CONNICK 
& CO., Conneautville, Pa. °24—4t 


A MONTH — Agents wanted every- 
; where. Business honorable and first class. 
= artienlars sent tree, Address J. pbs 

& CO, St. Louis, Mo. 138 13t 














~ For a case of Asthma, 





HOVASR' DSSS 


ADDRESS or VISITING Cards for 25 cents, Sam- 

ples of coowners Marble, Satin aid ill colors of 
o() tol Cards, FREE, Agents wanted; outtit 20 cents, 
|; ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter Street, Boston, Mass, 3 


FIREWORKs, and how to make them; how to 
make a Magie Lantern, and paint the slides; how to 

make an Aquarium; how to make an Achromatic Vele- 
: Both Blowing for boys, ete., ete. Illustrated, 

rr rents. Sent by mail, on receipt of the price, by 

Il AP r ¥ “Ot RS C OMRANY, No 1 Chambers — 

| New York. 





E ~ Zowest Priced and BEST, 


ycelsing Do Your Own Printing 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes » ete, 
Larger si zes for larger w rk 

BusinessMen doth irprinting and 
advertising, save moncy andincrease 
trade. Amateur Printing dclight 

ful pastime for spare hours. BOYS 
have great fun and make moncy fast 
Pp. Printing at panting. Send twostamps — 
catalogne presses type etc tothe Mfrs 
vesse? KELSEY & OU. Meriden, Conr- 


ROBINSON’S Wit ciscerine Scan 
INDEXICAL 


White Glycerine Soap 
White Glycerine Soap 

is the best ‘Toilet Soap for summer use. 23-—- 
TH E HOME GUEST, and _four of ‘the best 
Chromos ever published, Mrs. Pollock's Great His- 
torical Translation of The King’s Page, just cammenced. 
The es Guest has no superior. Our Chromos are the de- 
Sample copy and one Chromo on receipt of 
5 4¢ “hromos and //ome Guest one year tor $1 10. 
é GUEST P CO., 419° Washington Str 


eee Mass. P. oO. Box, 2,154. 

{ sent with each new order. W. C. CAN NON, 6 
be Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. W=i¥ 
| EAD-QUARTERS for Foreign and American 
| Chromos. Dealers, Agents, Trunk and Box Makers, 
| Newspaper P ublishers and Tea Stores will find a complete 
| eupniy. Onur new and brilliant specialties are unequalled, 
Our 9x11 mounted Chromos outsell anything in the mare 
| ket. 12 samples for $10; one hundred for $6 50. Iilus- 
irated Catalogue free. J. LATHAM & CO., 419 Wash- 
tng ton Street, Boston, Mass. Box, 2,154. 19 


“NOVELTY 
| Printing-Presses 
; Unequalled ~~ 
Py 





t, 





Of the prettiest Vv isiting Cards you ever saw 
and ten different samples, with you r za oe beau- 
tifully printed on them all, sent. to iddress, 
by return mail, for 20 cents. Agen its price _ 
and samples of 60 different desi«ns for 














Amateur or Business 
rp 


12,500 in 
Send stamp for IntustTRaTED CaAtT- 
ALOGUE with Agents’ Addresses to 
BENJ. 0. WOODS & CO., 
Man’f’s and Dealers in all kinds of 
Printing Material, 47 Federal St., 
Rasten neg 


use. 


} t 
1 a 
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| Mr. Young 


| the 


The Surscriprion Price of the ComPANION is 
$1.75, which includes the payment of the | 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence 
the year. 

THE Companion is sent to subscribers untilan es 
order is received by the Publishers for 
ance, and all payment of 
quired by law. 

PAYMENTS forthe C casipanion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-che or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, se nd the 
money ina registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the gin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receint of 
money by us before the date opposite your name can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES. 

t x” notified by 
$ paper 


at any time during 


plicit 
its discontinu- 
arrearages is made, 3 





Remember that the Publishers | 
letter when a subscriber wishes | 
All arrearages must be paid. | 
Always » the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 


toppe 


The courts have decided that all sub wien »newspa- 
pers are held res ible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discon 

Letters to publishers should be 
MASON & CO., 


en 
addressed 
Youth's Companion, 


to 
soston, 


PERRY 
Mass. 





“THL: CIRCULATING 
Money is called the cir 
as the bloo 


MEDIUM.” 
tulating medium of trade, 
A very good illustration 
of its circulating qualities is afforded by the follow- 
ing a dollar: 

A of th few months 
since, reecived a dollar bill in part payment of an 


Lis of the body. 
adventures of 
merchant friend e writer, a 
account early one morning 
paid it out to his butcher. It was particularly 
stained, so that it attracted attention. An hour or 
two later the same bill was paid on another account, 
and was : 


,and a few moments later 


rain paid ont, It was received on account | 


and for goods no less than six times during the day 
the one merchant. His curiosity was excited, 
and, a3 the expressman would say, he started a trace | 
to le route it had travelled during the day, | 
He was surprised to learn that it had changed hands 
twenty-one times during the day, and finally rested 
cht. Itis not probable that all the | 
money in circulation will average nearly so great ac- 
tivity; yet there but few who have ever 
thought seriously of the paramount value to every 
business relation of keeping money rapidly in motion | 


by 


arn the 


in his safe at ni 


and are 


in the community. 


| 
| y 
ncenianiliiaanenal 
| « 


A CROSS EXAMINATION. 

Lawyers often so perplex a witness by the cross 
examination that the bothered man resolves that he | 
will never go on the witness stand arin, if he 
help it. But the becomes the 
victim. For instance: 


Mr. Dallas, onee Vice-President of the United 
States, while practising law, was counsel in a case in 
Philadelphia, and Mr, Scheerer, a noted politician, 
was called in_as witness, The following questions | 
were put by Mr. Dallas: | 

“Mr. Scheerer, were 
June?” 

“Last 

“Yes, 
answer it, 

After some minutes of study, the answer came: 

“No, Mr. Dallas, | was not in Herrisburg last 
June.” | 

“Were you in Harrisburg last July?” 

Here he reflected again, and slowly s: aid, “No, Mr. 
Dallas, L was not in Hi urisburg in July.’ 

“Were you there in August, “Mr. Scheerer ’ 

The witness again meditated, and said, 
Dall: us, | was not there in Augus 

“Were you there in September? 

Here Mr, Scheerer reflected longer 
and replied, “No, Mr. Dallas, 
burg in September.” 

Mr. Dallas became tired of this barren result, and, 
raising his voice, said, “Mr, Scheerer, will you tell 
the court when you were in Harrisburg ?”” 

“Mr. Dallas,” said Mr, Scheerer, “I never was in | 
Harrisburg in my life.” 


ean | 


sometimes lawyer 


you in Harrisburg last 


June, did you say, Mr. Dallas?” 
last June ; don’t repeat my question, but 


No, Mr. | 
than a 
I was not in Harris- | 


| 
——— 


BEWARE OF THE DOG, 

Our readers have often seen this warning printed | 
in large letters at the entrance of some orchard or 
melon patch, We hope that they never sought to 
know what would happen if they did not beware of 
the dog. A Mr, 
have any 


Young, of Jessamine, Ky., may not 
warning at the entrance to a 
but he had an experience which 
will in the future not only cause him to beware of a 
dog, but to hate the race of dogs forever: 


Mr. Young had oceasion to call upon a neighbor, | 
and was just entering the neighbor's yard when a | 
very large and ferocious bull-dog suddenly assailed 
him, rearing up apparently with Fa intention of 
seizing him by the throat. Mr. Young, however, 
made the first grab, and seized the dog by the throat 
himaclf, intending to throttle the animal. The dog 
didn’t throttle worth a cent, and there they stood, 
man and dog, one anxious, the other ferocious. 

Mr. Young was afraid to let go, and the dog’s eyes, 
which met his, told him he hadn’t better. Three or 
four frightened children in the yard were sent after 
their mother, who soon appeared upon the scene, but 
could give no assistance. She merely said, Mr. 
Young, I can give you no assistance; he is very 
Vicious, and if [ should strike him he would turn 
upon nh . 

hiere was 


read such 


neighbor's yard, 


& nice situation, but Mr. Young was 


| be feared that too many persons resemble the old 


| of reading, writing and arithmetic made a good ed- | 
| ueation. 


THE YOUTH'S _ 


equal toit. Te directed the woman to look for a 
rope, Which she eventus ully found, and the nve ntured 
to putabout the dog’s neck. Then, ve carefully, 
tovk the dog out to the very eiid of the 
rope and let ¢o suddenly. The rope proved strong, | 
and escape Was secured. 


> 


A RUNAWAY TRAIN, 

The California papers describe the recent exciting | 
experience of an overloaded train of twenty-three 
freight cars, as it came down the Pacific slope of the 
Sicrra Nevada mountains: | 

The train came along all right until it struck a 
severe down grade near New England Mills, where | 
brakes proved insufticient to hold, and it ac- 
quired a momentum which alarmed the train men. 
The two powerful locomotives at the head were re- 
versed, aud every exertion put forth to check the | 
speed, but withow avail. By the time the train had 
gone three miles, tearing around curves and shoot- | 
ing down the ees it was running at a speed esti- | 
mated at fully forty miles an hour. The men in 
charge had settled upon the conviction that another 
mile would put an end to their train-running for- 
ever. 

They were, however, cool and collected, though 
facing death. Suddenly a man sprang out upon the 
track and waved ared flag, a signal to stop. This 
added to the certainty of conviction that a terrible 


J. Wood, 


| early in the morning. 


five, ten and twenty years’ standing. 


Dressing in the world. 


JUNE 24, 19 


CON IPAN \ION. 


WE ARE GLAD. 
We're glad that the warm scason’s come, 
When nature, in her best attire, 
Upon us smiles, where’er we roam, 
With noble thoughts the soul to inspire. 
The birds are singing in the trees, 
Beneath whose shade the children play, 
And brightest scenes the senses please, 
As sweetly pass the hours away. 
The Boys are out in handsome “*CLOTHEs,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Which they have bought at GEorncE Fexno’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 








ONLY THINK! 
This Set for $100 in Terry, 


Sook free. G. | 
Com. 


ILEARING RESTORED. 
Madison, Ind. 


Great invention. 


TAKE Schenck’s Mandrake Pills, if you want to get up | 
Com. And $115 in Plush, 


AT 


PAINE’S MANUFACTORY, 
141 Friend Street, Boston. 


I will send fora ‘ened price list, and raise the money at 
—bt. 


VEGETINE has ound many cases of Scrofula of 
Com. 


THE 


Burnett’s Cocoaine is the best and cheapest Hair 


once. Tean do it 25 





accident must soon take place. Additional power - 
was evoked from the engines, additional efforts 
made at the brakes with a stren gth inspired by des- 
peration, and at last the speed began to slacken, and | 
the train was brought to a halt in time to prevent it 
dashing into the wrecking train at work near Clipper 
Gap. 


° | 
WHERE CATCH? . 
It is quite certain 


IS THE 
that twelve men can’t be put, | 
each one alone, into eleven rooms; but tradition runs | 
that a Boston chambermaid performed the fea 

This is the way she is said to have done it. W oa j 
detect the flaw? F 


“Now,” said she, “if two of you gentlemen will ge | 
into No. 1 bedroom and wait a few “ninutes, I'll find 
ispare room Tor one of you as soon as I've shown 
the others to their rooms.’ Well, now, having thus 
be ‘stowed two men in No.1, she puts the third in No. 

2, the fourth in No. 3, the fifth in No. 4, the sixth in| 
No. 5, the seventh in No. 6, the cighth in No. 7, the | 
ninth in No. 8, the tenth in No. 9, and the ele sventh 
in No. 10. She then came back to No. 1, where, you | 
will remember, she left the twelfth along with ‘the | 
first, and said, I’ve now acc romumnod: ited all the rest, | 
and still have a room to spare; so, if you will ple ase | 
step into No. 11, you will find iit empty.’ Thus the | 
twelfth man got his bedroom. Of course there is a | 
hole in the saucepan, somewhere; but we leave the 
reader to determine exactly where the fallacy is, 
with a just warning to think twice before deciding | 
as to which, if any, of the travellers was the “odd 
man out.” 


o 


CASALR's NOSE, 

The Roman nose is the very incarnation of the 
idea of combativeness, and suggests the notion that is 
borrowed from a bird of prey. In describing Julius 
Cesar, Byron calls him 

“The black-eyed Roman with 
The eagle's beak between those eyes which ne'er 
seheld a conquerer, or looked along 
The l:nd he made not Rome’s while Rome became 
llis, and all theirs who heired his very name.” 


The “eagle’s beak,” as the observant student must 
be well aware, may be regarded as the common char- 
acteristic of men of adaring, dashing, audacious, 
energetic and enterprising nature; and taken by it- 
self, it need not be looked upon as typical of any- 
thing very admirable or desirable, since its owner is 
often as thoughtless and unserupulous as he is bold | 
and dashing. It was said of Napoleon, that if he | 
wanted, in emergencies, any bold thing done of a} 
sudden, and had no tried men at hand to whom he | 
could trust the exploit, he was accustome.1 to select | 
aman with a good military nose, and that person 
thus selected was generally successful. 





- > — 


“OUT OF THE BIBLE,” 
Newspapers are invaluable, but they should not be 
permitted to occupy the place of the Bible. It is to 


man of whom this story is told: 





A clergyman taught an old man in his old parish to 
read, and had found him an apt scholar, After the 
lessons had finished, he had not been able to call at 
the cottage for some time, and when he did he only | 
found the wife at home. “Ilow’s John?” said the 
clergyman, 

“He's canny, sir,” said the wife. 

“HLow does ‘he get on with his reading 

“Nicely, sir.’ 

“Ah! L suppose he will read his Bible 
fortably now.” 

“Bible, sir! Bless you! he ws as out of 
and into the newspaper long ago.’ 


2 


very com- 
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SENSIBLE GIRIS, 
Thirty-one young ladies in Warsaw, Ky., 
| Signed a new kind of pledge, which reads: 


have 


| 
We, the undersigned ladies of Wargaw, de siring | 
yy our example to promote economy and to discoun- | 


| tenance extravagance, and thereby lighten, in some 


measure, the burdens of our husbands and fathers | 
by prudent retrenchment in our household expenses, 

therefore pledge our words of honor each to the | 
other: That we will not, during a period of one year | 
from the Ist of May, 1875, purchase any material for | 
wearing apparel the cost of which shall exceed twen- | 
ty-five cents per yard. And shall further promise to 
observe a strict economy in all our household purte- | 
nances, and cheerfully add by those delicate sacrifices | 
to the general stock of home comforts too often dis- | 
pensed with for the frivolous outside adornment of 

the body alone. 


~ 
WHAT IS A “GOOD EDUCATION”? 
Edward Everett said that a practical knowledge 


The bishop of Manchester, England, puts | 
it in another way, which certainly gives every sen- | 
sible fellow a chance without much schooling. He | 
gives this definition of an educated man: 


* When aman goes into the world knowing when 
he does know a thing, knowing when he does not 


| know a thing, and knowing how knowledge is to he 


aequired, Leall him a perfectly educated man.” 


$200 


} only 


| Sf 


| bourn Avenue, Chicago. 


the Bible | 
nv 


| detrimental to health, or injurions to the skin. 


WANTED, Voigt’s Ornamental Cards, 


Energetic and reliable agents, of both sexes, 


sterling F anily Book 

“HOME WORSHIP,” 
by Rev. Dr. Josern R. THOMpPson. Agents of charac- 
ter and good address — find this an unusually attrac- 
tive work to canvass for. For terms and territory address 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


A MONTH to agents everywhere. ~ Address 
EXCELSIOR MFG. CO,, Buchanan, Mich. 
J EST OFFER to Ladies or Gentlemen as Agents. 
Address CLARK INDELIBLE PEencIL Co., Box 141, 
pton, Mass. 2-tf 
I OOK at our grand offer. All out of — 
|4 should send at once for Miustrated Catalogue. F. 
GLUCK, New Bedford, Mass 
A GERMAN SILVER Key Check, neatly stamped 
with your name and residence, sent to a y address for | 
“cts. G. W. RICHI, East Boston, Mz Itp 


AGENTS WANTED To sell Ink Powder, 


colors, Samples, 
J. UNTERSINGER, 2ist Ward, Cincinnati, 0. 


Pore SIGN Sram PS! Price List free. 
the world. WwW. 


$ MON E y a agents, either sex. Patentand | | 
aD 


Fancy Novelties. Large 


} 
to sell a | 


Excelsior Collection. 
90 DESIGNS 

this collection the. de- 
SIN- 


Ne Plus Ultra Collection, 
36 DESIGNS. 
In this collect h 

sign is beautifulls 

ed, in brilliant col 
| edand interlaced w 

tracery in the most verb 
Nothing approach ng 
it can Le obtained elsewhere. 


In 
signs are printed in & 
GLE colors, either gold, s 
| ver, black, blue, green, ¢ 


5 | on white and tinted Bristol. | style. 





} In the above each design contains a blank scroll 

or space for the insertion of name, motto, sentiment, ete, 
Cc a in | 
Vhair, box 27, Brooklyn, N 


No specimens will be sent free, but we make upa 
SPECIAL PACKAGE 


profits. x 38 “Excelsiors,” printed in a_variety of 
SIMPSON & SMITH, 66 Cortiandt Street, N.Y. 21—0i | (one eno Ne Pus U1 embracin 


. nent dina | tints, and gold, and 12 “Ne Plus Ultras,” 
MONEY coy Check 


made rapidly with Stencil | fine selection, which we will send for 

Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full partic- 50 cents and 3-cent stamp, to any reader of the 
ulars FREE. S.M.SPENc 117 Hanover St., Boston. Companion, who willat the same time send us the address 
ter 


ga very 


of at least one good penman; such as teachers of penm 
TETTING THE BED.~— In this unfortunate and | | ship; card writers; bookkeepers; clerks; copyists; the 
troublesome disease ot childhood, Constitution Wa- | pest writer in your school, ete., etc. 
isa preventive. For sale by all druggists. 2l—eow 


This will enable you to obtain, at about half the regular 
,TA MPS. | 500 mixed Stamps, 53 cts. 1000, 90 cts. retail price, an elegant collection of gems of penmanship, 
\) varieties, 25 cts. 8 Stamps and list for 3cts. E. 


which cannot be equalled either as models for practice, as 
THOME SON, Northfield, Vt. 


elegant Address, Souvenir or Presentation Cards, or as 
l ADIES can make $5 00 per da their own city 
CC 


- decorations for the album. 
in = | Single Specimens of “Ne Plus Ultra” and “Excelsior” 
4town. Address ELLIS MANUFACTURING ey 
Waltham, Mass. 
or Acme of Beauty. 


Cards, Price Lists, Agents’ Rates, etc., ete., sent every- 
NATURE'S FACE POWDER Free samples a 


| where on receipt of 3-cent postage stamp. 
| GOLD and SILVER INK, with full directions, each 
mail on receipt of 3-cent stamp. J.T. Brown & Co.. 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. Established 1831 .25- iy 


cents and green stamp. CARD CASES, very nice, 
made in imitation of Scotch plaid wood, 40 cents; 3 for 

Y PE Type put up expressly for Amateur Print- 

4e ers, by the New England Type Foundry, 


1 00. Address 
L. J. VOICT, 
Box 95, East Bridgewater, Mass_ 
105 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Send stamp for > 
specimen book. —ily 


EUREKA! 
2() MOTTLED PHOTO or Damask Cards, with Door Key Fastener. 
name, 20 cts., or 20 Blank Scroll Cards, 5 pe tee 10 
ct 5] 


Outfit, 19 styles, 10 cts, postpaid, by J. B. HUSTED, BURGLAR PROOF. 


sassau, Renns. Co., N. Y. 25—Itp . With he 
“ . . Hh Can be carried in the Pocket; in 
how to make good Black ; able Travellers. $ 
LOO K! for 5 cents a quart, also Red dispensable to Traveller ot 


| N K Best and Safest. Everybody should 
and Blue. Ree eipt sent, Laoag aid, for 20 cents. have one. Does not deface the door. 
ALLEN COX, 7 High Street Chelsea, Mass. ir 


Address 
25-1tp. A childecan adjust it. No excuses 
UNG AND THRO AT COMPLAINTS disap- being Robbed at Home or in ote $ 
_4 pear when Wis' Balsam of Wild Cherry is used. when you can be Protected for 2% 
The genuine has the signature of “I. Butts ” on the w _ 
25—It 


cents. Sent by mail, on receiptof 
per. 50 cts and $1 a bottle. 
yy A Persian Game, new, amusing Ww . F Soston, Mass, 
ER MOTI : and instructive for old or young. 132 Webster St., East 1 ™ 
None sting, Sample ane key sent for 35 cents. AGENTS WANTED. 
Adan s G. U. GRIDLEY, . Johnsville, New York. STATE AND COUNTY RIGHTS 
FOR SALE. 


4t 


25 





price, to any address. 
- H MOSES W. BROWN, 


OUR NAME neatly printed in a beautiful scroll, 

in gold, on 12 Glass Cards, for 30 cents; 25 for 50 cents. 

Same on Bristol Cards, 25 for 30 cents; 50 for 50 cents. 

eer, 3 cents gents wanted. Outfit, 25 eents, P. 
. MARTIN, Warsaw, , +, 2 25—Itp 


FINELY PRIN {TED Bristol visiting cards sent 
postpaid fo cts. Send stamp (not postal card) for 
samples of Glass, i irble, Snowflake and Damask cards. 
Agents wanted. Commissions 40 to 50 per cent. 
l4—ly FU R, Brockton, Mas: 
D : R caer and hardest work in the house made 
atively easy and pleasant. Every 
one interested i in reducing woman’s work should send now | 
astamp for our circular, GRAY, DIXON & CO. td a c- 








HALL TREADLE | 
SEWING MACHINES. 


The most important improvement ever made. 

| labor and preserves health. No more diseases and 
side or back aches from using Sewing M 
teaching required. A child can run it  Alw 

| the right way. Never goes backwards and bre: 

Can be stopped instantly. With it on your mac 

can do double the work you can without it. Fifty 

can be made with one pressure of one foot. a C3 

plied to any Sewing Machine. Approved by ¥ 

Board of Health, (see official report, 1872,) ¥ 

Society, and Mass. Charitable Mechanics ‘Association. 


TREADLES GIVEN AWAY 


| on all Sewing Machines sold by us. Machines of al 
; | kinds for sale, at lowest cash prices. 
Send for Circular. Agents wanted. 


HALL TREADLE CO., 


| 498 Washington St., cor. Bedford St., Boston. 


ane HUNT'S RET oN 


THE CREAT 
NEY mepICc 
A DINE REMEDY. aC LIN 
AND ALL DISEASES OF THE 
KIDNEY S. BLADDER. 


AND URINARY ORGANS” STS 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRE -¥1 
| W. E. CLARKE, Proprietor, I ease 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


This new and valuable work, the result of thirt 
experience, containing descriptions and = 
treatment of Consumption. 
D Bronchitis, bags ant 
8) sia, heumatism, Fe a 
queen ote. ete., will EE : be sent by i 
ing 





A. HL. 


TAMP ALBUMS! Cheapest ever issued! 
for 10 cts. = ste is Ay 25 Foreign stamps, 10 cts. 
gents wanted. Big pay ! 
! GE O- . RICHMOND, Northfield, Vt. 
50 BRISTOL CARDS, (assorted tints,) for 25 cts 
9) or 40 in an elegant Card Case for 35 cts. Agents 
Price List sent with each new order. Agents wanted. 20 
samples sent for 10 cts. E. B. SOUTHWORTH & CO., 
Ibrockton, Mass. 25—2tp | 
mpRY THE OLDEST CARD HOUSE 
Amer! 50 Bristol Cards 

name neatly pane sent for 
Marble Cards, 50 cents. 

FR E NC Hl, 3 1 Main St., 


RETT 
APERS 


WwW. C. JENCKS & BRO., 
Providence, R. I. 


Sent 
450 
Cireu- 


in 
ssorted Tints, with your 
cents; 50 Snowflake or 
Agents wanted. JOIN L. 
srockton, Mass. 22— 


for PAPER 15 to 20 va- 


rieties,—gilt and lace papers for 


DOLLs, 


NE 
little girls,—sent prepaid for 15 
cents per package. 


Lock Box 388. — —- enna 
PERPETUAL BEAUTY 


Every lady has been wanting for years a toilet prepara- | 
tion in which she could place confidence, and use without | 
fear of injuring health. The recent analysis made by the 

tropolitan Board of Health has proven that George W. 
aird’s “Bloom of Youth” is entirely free from any thing 
It can be 
used withont showing the slightest trace of its use. Will idress. 
leave the skin soft. smooth, and delicately beautiful. Sold | charge to anv one send- their | ae mt 
at all druggists and faney goods stores. Price, 75 cents | Drs. S.S. FITCH & SON, 7 14 Broadway:- 
per bottle. 25—It | York, ¢ The standard receipts in this T0 ALL 
. - | book are worth hundreds of dollars to any . 
FEEBLE-MINDED YOUTH. : 
su 


person with a family. 
| Barre, Mass, GEO. BROWN, M. D., 





CARDS. 
We are prepared to fill orders for every desirable style 
of Visiting and Address Cards. Will send fifty finely 
printed White or Tinted Bristol Cards = — “address 
>ostpaid) on receipt of 25c. Send stamp — 
HarLow & THATCHER, Middlev« « my lass, 


nat 





